Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 


The  University  of  North  CaroHna  at  Chapel  Hill  is 
committed  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  does 
not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or 
employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion, 
sex,  age,  or  handicap.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure 
of  this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 
Moreover,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  actively  seeks  to  promote 
racial  integration  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger 
number  of  black  students. 


Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  attain 
factual  accuracy  herein,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or 
printing  errors  or  error  occasioned  by  mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to 
present  information  which,  at  the  time  of  preparation  for  printing,  most  accurately 
describes  the  course  offerings,  faculty  listings,  policies,  procedures,  regulations, 
and  requirements  of  the  University.  However,  it  does  not  establish  contractural 
relationships.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  change  any  statement 
contained  herein  without  prior  notice. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
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and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1969,  it  now  houses  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.  Photograph  by  Kathy  Thomas,  UNC  PhotoLab.  Other 
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Mission  Statement 


The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the  people 
of  the  State  and  has  existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation's  first  state  university. 
Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it  has  provided  higher  education 
to  ten  generations  of  students,  many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  State 
and  the  nation.  Since  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate 
and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental  to  this  designation  is  a 
faculty  actively  involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work,  whose 
teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  service  is  informed  by  current 
knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  State,  and  indeed 
the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The  University  exists 
to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at  all  levels  in  an  environ- 
ment of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  human  life  through  service  and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must: 

acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge; 

provide  high  quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  students  within  a  commu- 
nity engaged  in  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression,  while  committed  to 
intellectual  freedom,  to  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  to  those  values  that 
foster  enlightened  leadership  for  the  State  and  the  nation; 

provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national  distinction  at  the  doc- 
toral and  other  advanced  levels  to  future  generations  of  research  scholars, 
educators,  professionals,  and  informed  citizens; 

extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  people  in  the  State;  and 

address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  students,  staff, 
administration,  trustees,  and  other  governance  structures  and  constituencies  of 
the  University  in  their  service  and  decision-making  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

April  25,  1986  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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The  Old  Well  stands  at  the  center  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  campus. 
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About  the  Department 


The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
programs  of  graduate  planning  study  and  research  in  the  United  States.  Founded 
in  1946  to  demonstrate  the  practical  application  of  social  science  methods  to  prac- 
tical problems  of  government,  this  was  the  first  planning  program  in  the  nation 
with  its  principal  university  base  in  the  social  sciences  rather  than  in  landscape 
design,  architecture,  or  engineering.  It  has  retained  and  strengthened  that  social 
science  legacy  while  expanding  the  extent  and  breadth  of  its  programs  to  include 
a  full  range  of  graduate  planning  study  and  research.  Graduate  instruction  and 
research  today  is  concentrated  in  five  program  areas:  economic  development;  land 
use  and  environmental  planning;  planning  in  developing  areas;  real  estate,  housing 
and  community  development;  and  government  finance  and  infrastructure. 

The  department  offers  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  degree;  a  doctoral  program  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree;  and  an  under- 
graduate interdisciplinary  major  in  public  policy  analysis.  The  master  s  program 
helps  capable  individuals  develop  the  specific  skills,  decision-making  ability,  and 
breadth  of  judgment  needed  for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  planning  profes- 
sion. The  doctoral  program  strongly  emphasizes  research  and  is  designed  for  indi- 
viduals who  seek  careers  in  academic  research  and  teaching  or  in  applied  research 
with  governmental  or  private  organizations.  The  undergraduate  major  in  public 
policy  analysis  seeks  to  develop  analytic  and  communication  skills  required  for 
a  variety  of  roles  in  the  policy  process  and  to  improve  students'  competence  to 
judge  public  policies  as  informed  citizens. 

The  department's  distinguished  faculty  members  hold  advanced  degrees  from 
over  a  dozen  different  institutions  in  fields  ranging  from  economics,  public  finance, 
and  man-environment  relations  to  water  resources  engineering  and  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  planning  and  public  policy.  The  faculty  attracts  excellent  students, 
and  the  record  of  the  department's  student  career  placements  is  exceptional.  The 
department's  alumni  — now  more  than  1,200  strong  — hold  positions  as  directors 
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of  planning  in  the  planning  departments  of  large  and  small  cities;  as  directors 
of  state  and  regional  planning  programs;  as  associate  and  assistant  planners  in 
city,  county,  metropolitan,  and  regional  planning  agencies;  in  housing  and  urban 
development  agencies;  in  various  branches  of  the  federal  service;  in  public  interest 
organizations  and  associations;  in  research  organizations  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad; 
in  private  development  firms  and  banks;  as  private  consultants;  as  planning  advi- 
sers to  communities  and  developing  areas;  and  as  deans,  chairmen,  and  faculty 
members  of  educational  institutions. 

The  program  of  instruction  in  city  and  regional  planning  reflects  the  breadth 
of  the  faculty's  academic  and  research  backgrounds  with  over  fifty  formal  courses 
offered  within  the  department  each  year.  Since  instructional  opportunities  are 
abundant  within  the  department  and  the  many  other  graduate  and  professional 
degree  programs  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  faculty 
holds  core  requirements  to  a  minimum  so  that  individual  students  may  plan  a 
graduate  curriculum  suited  for  their  career  needs. 

Students  come  to  the  department  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
Canada,  and  from  many  other  countries.  The  educational  backgrounds  of  stu- 
dents who  have  entered  the  department  and  now  hold  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  planning  profession  cover  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate  fields.  Among 
them  are  architecture,  biology,  business,  economics,  engineering,  forestry,  geog- 
raphy, geology,  history,  landscape  architecture,  philosophy,  political  science, 
psychology,  public  administration,  sociology,  and  urban  studies.  While  many  begin 
their  studies  upon  completion  of  undergraduate  work,  a  significant  number  of 
individuals  come  to  the  department  for  mid-career  study. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  near  a  large  number  of 
other  educational  and  research  institutions.  The  University  is  part  of  the  Research 
Triangle,  which  ranks  first  among  the  nation's  100  largest  metropolitan  centers 
for  the  number  of  Ph.D.  scientists  and  engineers  per  100,000  population.  The 
Triangle  includes  corporate  and  government  research  facilities  in  nearby  Research 
Triangle  Park,  and  Duke  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University  in  adja- 
cent Durham  and  Raleigh,  respectively.  Raleigh  is  also  the  state  capital.  The 
department  benefits  from  this  close  association  through  the  appointment  of 
selected  adjunct  faculty  members  from  this  pool  of  advanced  professionals. 
Students  have  easy  access  to  courses  at  Triangle  universities  (with  no  additional 
charges  for  tuition),  and  faculty  and  students  use  Durham,  Raleigh,  Chapel  Hill, 
other  Triangle  communities,  and  nearby  rural  counties  as  laboratories  for  course 
and  field  work. 

Another  attribute  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  Chapel  Hill  itself, 
which  is  a  stimulating  and  beautiful  place  to  live.  A  university  town  of  38,000, 
Chapel  Hill  combines  the  advantages  of  a  small  community  with  the  social  and 
intellectual  resources  of  a  unique  population  center  of  300,000  living  in  the 
Triangle  area.  It  is  also  a  relatively  short  drive  from  Chapel  Hill  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  the  North,  Atlanta  to  the  South,  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in  the  West 
and  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  beaches  and  Outer  Banks  in  the  East. 

Graduate  students  will  find  that  campus  life  offers  an  exciting  intercollegiate 
athletic  program  of  national  prominence,  extensive  intramural  athletic  oppor- 
tunities, as  well  as  many  professional,  cultural,  and  intellectual  activities. 
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Returning  to  His  Roots 

Mike  Cohen  is  right  where  he  wants  to  he. 

A  1988  graduate  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Cohen 
is  an  acquisitions  analyst  with  Philadelphia's  Dover  Group,  a  nationwide  real 
estate  development  and  syndication  company.  Much  of  Cohen's  work  centers  on 
turning  derelict  historic  and  commercial  properties  into  affordable  housing  for 
low-income  groups. 

The  Dover  Group  identifies  property  for  development,  then  raises  money  from 
investors  to  bring  about  that  development.  The  Dover  Group's  portfolio  shows 
commercial,  retail,  historic,  market-rate  and  low-income  residential  properties 
all  over  America. 

One  city  benefiting  from  the  company's  projects  is  Philadelphia,  Cohen's  home- 
town. Cohen  grew  up  in  the  center  of  Philadelphia,  and  now  lives  in  a  house 
he  renovated  just  one  block  from  his  childhood  home.  He  has  returned  to  his 
roots,  but  he  still  maintains  an  eye  for  developments  across  the  nation. 

That  interest  pretty  well  ensured  that  Cohen  would  enter  real  estate  development 
after  receiving  his  undergraduate  degree  in  urban  studies  and  political  science 
from  Northwestern  University.  "I  guess  you  could  say  that  I  have  real  estate  in 
my  blood.  My  father  is  a  real  estate  appraiser.  I've  always  had  an  interest  in  it. 
I  was  looking  for  a  way  to  combine  my  interest  in  social  issues  and  planning  with 
real  estate  development.  Carolina's  program  seemed  like  a  good  synthesis  of  all 
those  interests." 

Cohen  applied  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  was  accepted.  He  visited  the  University 
in  the  spring  for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  Department,  and  came  away  feeling  even 
better  about  his  future. 

The  next  two  years  at  Carolina  prepared  Cohen  for  the  working  world.  It  was 
preparation,  he  says,  in  which  professors  encouraged  his  development,  and  he 
had  eye-opening  interaction  with  students  from  varied  backgrounds. 

The  course  selection  also  pleased  Cohen,  and  he  was  happily  on  his  way  to 
a  Master's  Degree  in  Regional  Planning  with  specialization  in  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment and  Housing.  Cohen  found  that  the  financial  side  of  real  estate  holds  a 
special  spell  over  him.  That's  why,  in  spring  1987,  he  immersed  himself  in  a  class 
examining  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  When  he  joined  The  Dover  Group  a  few 
months  later,  he  immediately  applied  his  newfound  knowledge. 
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"When  I  started  out  with  the  company,  I  guess  I  was  a  step  ahead  of  some 
people  because  I  had  learned  how  to  get  information,  analyze  it,  and  work  cooper- 
atively with  public  officials.  In  today's  climate,  you  must  have  a  strong  grasp 
of  developments  in  the  public  sector  as  well  as  the  private  sector.  It's  not  like 
the  old  days  when  some  developers  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  city  officials." 

After  identifying  a  property  for  development.  The  Dover  Group  enters  a  joint 
venture  with  a  local  developer.  Dover  gathers  and  provides  the  capital,  while 
the  local  partner  or  partners  take  care  of  the  construction,  design,  management, 
and,  in  some  cases,  social  services. 

According  to  Cohen,  at  least  four  main  benefits  result  from  such  ventures:  "In- 
vestors get  tax  credits  for  investing,  the  property  is  renovated,  the  local  community 
benefits,  and,  best  of  all,  affordable  housing  is  provided." 

Oh,  and  one  other  important  result  is  the  excitement  Cohen  feels  when  a  com- 
plex and  challenging  project  comes  together. 

For  more  information  about  earning  a  Master's  Degree  in  Regional  Planning, 
please  continue  to  read  on. 
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The  Professional 

Master's  Degree  Program 


The  master's  program  prepares  students  for  professional  planning  practice  and 
provides  the  grounding  in  theory  and  methods  to  sustain  a  long-term  career.  These 
aims  can  be  met  best  by  a  three-part  program  of  study  that  combines  a  general 
core  curriculum  that  all  students  take,  a  specific  area  of  specialization  in  which 
more  depth  is  attained,  electives  in  which  the  student  broadens  and  deepens  com- 
petence in  areas  of  special  interest. 

The  core  curriculum  develops  the  theory  and  skills  required  by  planners  as 
a  basis  for  practice,  regardless  of  the  particular  area  of  substantive  policy,  level 
of  government,  or  cultural  context  in  which  they  will  work  after  graduation.  It 
covers  planning  theory,  urban  spatial  structure,  quantitative  analysis  methods, 
and  law.  It  includes  a  capstone  course^  generally  taken  in  the  last  semester,  requiring 
professional-level  application  of  theory,  methods,  and  policy  knowledge  to  a  real 
problem  defined  by  a  client  in  the  public  or  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  the  core,  each  student  selects  one  of  five  areas  of  specialization: 
economic  development;  government  finance  and  infrastructure;  housing,  real  estate 
and  community  development;  land  use  and  environmental  planning;  or  planning 
in  less  developed  areas.  Each  specialization  has  unique  requirements  designed 
to  help  students  develop  special  competence  with  which  to  begin  their  professional 
careers.  On  the  following  pages  applicants  can  read  about  the  types  of  careers 
for  which  the  five  specializations  are  designed,  the  positions  held  by  recent  graduates, 
and  the  specific  courses  required.  Most  areas  of  specialization  allow  students  to 
select  among  two  or  more  tracks  so  that  their  course  of  study  is  aligned  even  more 
closely  with  their  interests  and  aptitudes. 

Beyond  the  core  and  area  of  specialization,  students  broaden  their  educational 
experience  by  taking  electives  within  their  area  of  specialization  and  elsewhere, 
inside  or  outside  the  department.  Joint  specializations  within  the  department 
are  a  possibility,  for  example.  A  number  of  relevant  courses  are  also  available 
at  no  extra  cost  at  Duke  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University  through 
a  special  inter-university  agreement.  Within  the  University,  the  department  also 
offers  formal  joint  degree  programs  in  planning  and  law  and  planning  and  business 
administration.  It  offers  a  dual  master's  degree  in  planning  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

Once  enrolled,  each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  to  help  select  the  most 
appropriate  area  of  specialization,  and  a  track  within  that  area,  as  well  as  electives 
to  meet  the  student's  specific  needs. 
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Economic  Development 


Throughout  the  U.S.  planners  help  develop  urban  and  regional  economies  that 
meet  the  needs  of  all  citizens.  Needs  are  often  greatest  in  the  nation's  most  distressed 
regions,  but  economic  development  problems  are  found  increasingly  in  rapidly 
growing  regions  as  well. 

During  recent  decades  of  economic  restructuring,  development  problems  have 
shown  up  as  uneven  burdens  and  benefits  for  workers  and  residents.  Economic 
restructuring  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  well-paying  jobs  and  secure,  stable  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Economic  mobility  can  also  be  restricted  for  youth  leaving 
school,  for  workers  who  wish  to  improve  their  job  positions,  and  for  persons  near- 
ing  retirement  who  become  stranded  without  realistic  employment  prospects. 
Restructuring  frequently  leads  to  underuse  or  abandonment  of  human  resources, 
existing  capital  facilities,  and  materials  and  services  supplied  by  local  firms  and 
at  the  same  time  it  generates  new  risks  to  the  environment  and  to  the  quality 
of  life.  When  those  problems  are  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  capacity  of  a  local 
economy  to  absorb  and  recover  from  the  adverse  effects  of  economic  restructuring 
steadily  diminishes.  Courses  in  economic  development  help  students  understand 
these  processes  and  show  how  to  harness  public  and  private  resources  to  design, 
test,  implement,  and  evaluate  effective  economic  development  strategies  in  widely 
varying  development  organizations. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  specializing  in  economic  development  find  responsible  and  challenging 
jobs  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings  and  locations.  Graduates  are  employed  by  local  and 
state  economic  development  agencies,  nonprofit  community-based  organizations, 
quasi-public  economic  development  corporations  and  authorities,  private 
businesses  engaged  in  development  finance,  and  private  economic  and  planning 
consulting  firms. 

Examples  of  early  career  positions  taken  by  recent  graduates  include:  Barbara 
Modelski  (MRP/MBA  1989),  policy  analyst  at  Southern  Technology  Council/ 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC;  Duncan  Yetman 
(MRP  1989),  project  director,  KAN/KARP  Community  Development  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  PA;  Eliza  Berlow  (MRP  1988),  development  specialist,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation,  Washington,  DC;  Susan  Glen  (MRP  1988), 
planner,  Nashua  Regional  Planning  Commission,  Nashua,  NH;  Jeanine  Jacokes- 
Powell  (MRP  1988),  staff,  U.S.  Senate  Banking  Committee,  Washington,  DC;  and 
Gerald  Birkelbach  (MRP  1987),  Executive  Director,  Montgomery  County  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority,  Montgomery  County,  PA. 
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Background  and  Preparation  of  Students 

Students  who  specialize  in  economic  development  come  to  the  department  from 
a  variety  of  backgrounds,  but  most  are  likely  to  have  undergraduate  training  in 
one  of  the  social  science  disciplines  and  to  be  interested  in  social  and  economic 
change  at  the  local  level.  Highly  quantitative  backgrounds  are  not  necessarily 
required  for  academic  and  professional  success  in  this  specialization.  Analysis 
of  economic  and  social  data,  however,  is  an  important  skill  students  will  master 
while  in  the  program. 

Since  economic  development  is  a  relatively  recent  area  of  specialization  in  the 
planning  profession,  the  concepts,  analytic  techniques,  policies,  programs,  and 
tools  employed  are  being  continually  created  and  refined  in  the  planning  program 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  That  occurs  through  close 
interaction  on  coursework  and  research  among  faculty,  students  in  the  professional 
master's  degree  program,  and  Ph.D.  students.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a  number 
of  master  s  students  choose  to  pursue  the  Ph.D.  degree  before  leaving  the  program. 


Course  of  Study 

All  students  study  the  basic  planning  core  curriculum  (18  hours),  PLAN  210, 
Economic  Analysis  for  Public  Policy  Planning  (3  hours)  if  lacking  intermediate 
microeconomics  upon  admission,  and  four  additional  courses  in  the  area  of  special- 
ization (12  hours).  For  the  balance  of  the  program  (15  or  18  hours),  students  are 
encouraged  to  design,  with  their  adviser,  a  customized  program  of  study  consistent 
with  their  own  interests.  They  may  choose  from  a  variety  of  course  offerings  in 
city  and  regional  planning  and  other  departments  of  the  University  and  affiliated 
universities  in  the  Research  Triangle  or  abroad.  Finally,  students  must  submit 
a  Departmental  Paper  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  complete  their  degree 
requirements. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  students  in  economic  and  commu- 
nity development: 

Planning  Core  Curriculum 

FLAN  130*     Statistics  and  Information  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  204      Planning  Theory  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  214      Urban  Spatial  Structure  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  175      Quantitative  Analysis  for  Public  Policy  (3)  Spring. 
LAW  254       Labor  Law  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  222     Planning  Workshop  (3)  Fall, 
or 

PLAN  223      Planning  Workshop  (3)  Spring. 

^Exemptions  may  he  granted  based  on  a  screening  exam. 
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Economic  Development  Core  Curriculum 

PLAN  261      Urban  and  Community  Economic  Development  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  263      Development  Planning  Techniques  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  226      State  and  Local  Public  Finance  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  264      Regional  Development  Theory  (3)  Fall. 


In  addition  to  building  on  the  core  courses,  electives,  and  cospecialization 
courses  in  the  department,  students  may  cross-register  for  three-year,  joint-degree 
programs  in  planning  (M.R.P.)  and  business  administration  (M.B.A.)  for  private- 
sector  management  or  planning  (M.R.P.)  and  public  management  or  policy 
analysis  (M.P  A.)  for  strengthened  public-sector  careers.  A  four-year,  joint  program 
with  Law  (J.D.)  is  useful  for  students  who  wish  to  develop  strong  institutional 
and  legal  approaches  to  development  planning. 


Comparative  Study  Semesters 

Students  who  want  to  supplement  their  planning  education  with  study  abroad 
may  pursue  a  comparative  study  semester  in  one  of  20  European  universities  (in 
eight  countries)  with  which  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  exchange  agreements.  The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning's  eco- 
nomic and  community  development  faculty  have  developed  a  special  relationship 
with  development  economists  and  planners  with  the  Vienna  University  inter- 
disciplinary Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies.  A  well-established  student 
exchange  semester  in  Vienna  provides  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  students  to 


Student  Angela  McFall  re- 
places a  book  in  the  Chapin 
Planning  Library,  one  of 
many  departmental  re- 
sources available  to  students 
in  Economic  Development 
and  other  specializations. 
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Three  members  of  the  Economic  Development  faculty  are,  from  left  to  right,  Edward  M, 
Bergman,  Emil  E.  Malizia  and  Harvey  A.  Goldstein. 


undertake  a  program  of  supervised  study  in  the  heart  of  Europe's  developed 
regions,  both  East  and  West. 

Those  who  also  wish  to  take  summer  semester  course  work  in  comparative  eco- 
nomic development,  may  enroll  in  classes  taught  by  DCRP  and  affiliated  faculty 
at  the  Vienna  University  of  Economics  through  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Summer 
School  and  Office  of  International  Programs.  For  further  information,  write  to 
Professor  Edward  Bergman. 

Faculty— Their  Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Research  Interests 

EDWARD  M.  BERGMAN 

Professor  and  Director,  Economic  and  Community  Development  Area  of  Speciali- 
zation; Director,  Institute  for  Economic  Development;  Special  Assistant  to  Dean, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  B.S.,  Michigan  State;  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 
Since  joining  the  faculty  in  1972,  Professor  Bergman  has  taught  courses  primarily 
in  local  economic  development,  urban  and  industrial  policy,  comparative  regional 
development,  and  planning  theory.  Following  his  Fulbright  fellowship  in  Vienna, 
he  organized  and  now  directs  a  student/faculty  exchange  program  between  DCRP 
and  the  Vienna  University  of  Economics.  Dr.  Bergman  works  with  the  Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board,  Southern  Technology  Council,  North  Carolina  Rural 
Economic  Development  Center,  Bergman  and  Hammer  Ltd.,  National  Rural 
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Studies  Committee  and  other  public  and  private  groups.  Based  at  the  UNC  Institute 
for  Economic  Development,  he  builds  an  active  research  agenda  on  current  and 
previous  funding  support  from  foundations  (Ford,  Kellogg,  Aspen,  Volkswagen, 
Mary  Reynolds  Babcock,  etc.),  federal  agencies  (EDA,  NSF,  DOT,  HUD,  DOL), 
and  various  state  development  offices.  His  present  research  focuses  on  economic 
networks  and  industrial  districts,  industrial  restructuring  among  urban  and  rural 
regions,  regional  development  models  of  state  and  local  economies,  and  compara- 
tive U.S.-European  regional  development. 

Selected  publications: 

"Spatial  Diffusion  of  Development:  Spread  and  Backwash  Reconsidered," 
(with  Gunther  Maier)  in  Regions  Reconsidered:  Economic  Networks,  Innova- 
tion and  Local  Development  in  Industrialized  Countries.  Gunther  Maier 
and  Franz  Todtling,  eds.,  London:  Cassell,  forthcoming. 

"Urban  Innovation  and  Technological  Advance  in  the  Research  Triangle  Region" 
(coauthor),  in  Sustainability  of  Urban  Systems:  A  Cross-National  Evolutionary 
Analysis  of  Urban  Innovation,  R  Nijkamp,  ed.,  Brookfield,  VT:  Gower. 

"State  Innovation  Policies  and  Regional  Restructuring  of  Technologically 
Dependent  Industry,"  in  Growth  Policy  in  the  Age  of  High  Technology:  The 
Role  of  Regions  and  States,  J.  Schmandt  and  R.  Wilson,  eds.,  Boston:  Unwin 
Hyman,  1990. 

Local  Economies  in  Transition:  Policy  Realities  and  Development  Potentials, 
Durham,  NC:  Duke  University  Press,  1986. 

GLENN  CASSIDY 

Assistant  Professor.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.P.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  (See  Government  Finance  and 
Urban  Infrastructure). 

HARVEY  A.  GOLDSTEIN 

Director,  Ph.D.,  Program.  Associate  Professor;  B.S.,  Columbia;  M.A.,  M.C.P., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Goldstein  teaches  methods  and  techniques  of  urban  and 
regional  economic  analysis,  policy-oriented  research  design,  planning  theory,  and 
urban  spatial  structura  His  recent  research  has  focused  on  the  relationship  between 
science  as  a  force  for  regional  economic  development,  comparative  regional  tech- 
nology policies  (U.S.  and  Europe),  and  the  improvement  of  economic  impact 
assessment  and  forecasting  methods.  Dr.  Goldstein's  research  has  been  funded 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  HUD,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  DAAD  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise,  and  state 
government  agencies.  He  has  worked  as  a  consultant  to  universities,  local  and 
state  governments,  the  United  Nations,  and  private  firms  performing  economic 
impact  analyses,  developing  regional  economic  forecasts,  and  training  government 
officials. 
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Selected  publications: 

"Growth  Centers  vs.  Indigenous  Development  Strategies:  The  Case  of  Research 
Parks,"  in  Technology,  Innovation,  and  Local  Development,  F.  Todtling,  G. 
Maier,  and  E.  Bergman,  eds.  London:  Cassell  Pubhshers,  1991. 

Technology  in  the  Garden  (coauthor).  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1991. 

"A  Practitioner  s  Guide  to  State  and  Substate  Industry  Employment  Projec- 
tions," Economic  Development  Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  August  1990. 

"Regional  Policies,  the  State,  and  the  Pattern  of  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  the  Postwar  Era,"  Economic  Regionale  et  Urbaine,  forthcoming  1990. 

The  State  and  Local  Industrial  Policy  Question,  ed.  Chicago:  APA  Planners 
Press,  1987. 

MICHAEL  I.  LUGER 

Associate  Professor,  Director,  Public  Policy  Analysis  Program,  and  Director, 
Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure  Area  of  Specialization;  A.B., 
M.P.A.,  Princeton;  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  California.  (See  Government  Finance  and  Urban 
Infrastructure  for  Biographical  Sketch) 

EMIL  E.  MALIZIA 

Professor  and  Director,  Basic  Economic  Development  Course,  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Development;  B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  (See  Housing,  Real 
Estate  and  Community  Development  for  Biographical  Sketch) 

Supporting  Faculty 

THOMAS  R,  HAMMER 

Adjunct  Professor.  Director,  NCI  Research,  Evanston,  IL:  President,  Bergman 
and  Hammer,  Ltd.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC.  B.A.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

STUART  A.  ROSENFELD 

Adjunct  Professor.  Director.  Southern  Technology  Council  and  Deputy  Director, 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  Research  Triangle  Park,  B.S.^  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison;  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee;  Ed.D.,  Harvard. 

Affiliated  Faculty  at  the  Vienna  University  of  Economics 

GUNTHER  MAIER 

Assistant  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna  University  of  Economics  (Regional  Economics) 

HERWIG  PALME 

Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna  University  of  Economics  (Business  Adminis- 
tration) 
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UWE  SCHUBERT 

Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  San  Diego;  Ph.D.,  Vienna 
University  of  Economics  (Urban  Economics) 

WALTER  B.  STOEHR 

Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna  University  of  Economics  (Economic  Geography) 

FRANZ  TOOTLING 

Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna  University  of  Economics  (Industrial 
Economics) 
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Government  Finance  and 

Urban  Infrastructure 


Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure  focuses  on  the  interplay  between 
economics,  engineering,  and  planning  in  providing  public  infrastructure  and 
managing  urban  services.  It  develops  the  rationale  for  local  government  intervention 
and  the  public  provision  of  goods  and  services  and  considers  the  proper  scope 
and  application  of  fiscal  regulatory  policies.  Methods  include  economic  analysis 
for  service  pricing  and  capital  financing,  impact  analysis  of  facilities,  and  project 
evaluation  techniques.  Problem-solving  workshops  serve  state-local  government 
or  public- authority  clients  and  focus  on  the  development  of  infrastructure  inven- 
tories, service  pricing  and  financing  structures,  and  urban  service  plans.  Topics 
emphasized  are  the  management  of  urban  transportation  and  urban  water  services 
and  the  provision  of  transportation,  water  resources,  and  waste  and  storm  water 
facilities.  The  specialization  also  considers  air  quality,  toxic  and  nontoxic  solid 
waste  disposal,  highways,  parking,  and  telecommunications. 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  careers  as  planners 
and  analysts  who  have  a  general  understanding  of  the  provision  and  manage- 
ment of  public  infrastructure,  coupled  with  substantive  knowledge  in  an  area 
of  application  such  as  transportation,  water  resources,  capital  financing,  public 
works,  and  public  utilities  planning  or  the  provision  of  urban  services.  Special 
programs  may  be  designed  to  meet  student  interests  in  the  provision  of  other  urban 
services  or  capital  facilities. 

Career  Opportunities 

Employment  opportunities  are  present  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, including  transportation  or  water  resource  agencies,  public  works 
departments,  budget/finance  departments,  and  publicly  owned  utilities.  Plan- 
ning and  development  employment  opportunities  are  also  present  in  consulting 
firms  and  the  private  sector.  The  following  examples  of  jobs  held  by  graduates 
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suggest  some  of  the  career  options  available  to  men  and  women  with  training 
in  government  finance  and  urban  infrastructure.  Phillip  Matson  (MRP  '90)  started 
his  career  as  a  transportation  planner  for  the  N.C.  Department  of  Transportation; 
Lynne  HoUyer  (MRP  '84)  is  a  resource  analyst  for  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
in  San  Francisco;  Mary  Hough  (MRP  '82)  is  transit  administrator  for  the  City 
of  Durham,  N.C;  Catherine  Morris  (MRP  '80)  is  assistant  director  of  the  electric 
power  division  for  the  Boston  Public  Works  Department.  Dean  Moss  (MRP  '75) 
is  general  manager  of  the  Beaufort-Jasper  County  Water  Authority  in  South  Caro- 
Hna;  Judith  Bamet  (MRP  '89)  is  a  transportation  planner  with  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsyslvania;  and  Laurie  Zeitlin  (MRP  '85)  works  as  a  senior  planner  for  a 
transportation  consulting  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Background  and  Preparation  of  Students 

Students  enter  this  area  of  specialization  with  a  wide  variety  of  undergrad- 
uate training.  Recent  students  have  held  undergraduate  degrees  in  economics, 
engineering,  environmental  studies,  political  science,  and  urban  studies,  and  other 
natural  and  social  sciences  are  appropriate  for  this  specialization. 


Course  of  Study 

All  students  who  are  pursuing  a  master's  degree  study  the  basic  planning  core 
curriculum  (18  hours),  PLAN  210  Economic  Analysis  for  Public  Policy  Planning 
(3  credits)  if  lacking  intermediate  microeconomics  upon  admission,  and  four  addi- 
tional courses  in  the  area  of  specialization  (12  hours).  For  the  balance  of  the  program 
(15  or  18  hours),  students  are  encouraged  to  design  a  course  of  study  consistent 
with  their  own  interests  and  may  choose  from  a  variety  of  course  offerings  in 
city  and  regional  planning,  the  Masters  of  Public  Administration  Program,  and 
other  departments  of  the  University.  Finally,  students  must  submit  a  Departmental 
Paper  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  complete  their  degree  requirements. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  master's  students  in  Urban  Services  and 
Infrastructure: 

Planning  Core  Curriculum 

PLAN  130*      Statistics  and  Information  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  204       Planning  Theory  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  214       Urban  Spatial  Structure  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  131       Quantitative  Methods  in  Planning  (3)  Spring. 
LAW  257        Local  Government  Law  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  222       Planning  Workshop  (3)  Fall, 
or 

PLAN  223       Planning  Workshop  (3)  Spring. 

*Exemptions  may  be  granted  based  on  a  screening  exam. 
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Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure  Core  Curriculum: 

Infrastructure  Finance  Track 

PLAN  125       Urban  Services  and  Infrastructure  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  225       Public  Economics  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  226       State  and  Local  Public  Finance  (3)  Fall. 
POLI  214        Public  Budgeting  and  Management  (3)  Fall. 

Transportation  Planning  Track 

PLAN  125       Urban  Services  and  Infrastructure  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  225       Public  Economics  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  126       Urban  Transportation  Planning  (3)  Fall. 
CE  217  (Duke)  Transportation  Systems  Analysis 

or 

CE  501  (North  Carolina  State  University)  Transportation  Systems  Analysis 

Water  Resources  Planning  Track 

PLAN  125       Urban  Services  and  Infrastructure  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  225       Public  Economics  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  234       Water  Resources  Planning  and  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  311       Hydrologic  Systems  Analysis  (3)  Spring. 

Because  the  specialization  in  Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure 
complements  much  of  the  material  presented  in  other  specializations,  courses 
in  economic  development,  land  use  and  environmental  planning,  housing,  real  estate 
and  community  development  and  planning  in  developing  areas  are  appropriate 
electives.  In  addition,  potential  electives  are  offered  in  other  campus  departments 
such  as  Economics,  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  Political 
Science.  Students  may  also  take  electives  from  various  departments  at  North 
Carolina  State  and  Duke  universities. 

Faculty— Their  Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Research  Interests 

MICHAEL  I.  LUGER 

Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure 
Area  of  Specialization;  Director,  Public  Policy  Analysis  Program,  and  Coordinator, 
MPA  Program  in  Public  Policy  A.B.,  M.RA.,  Princeton;  M.C.R,  Ph.D.,  UC- 
Berkeley.  Dr.  Luger  is  an  urban  and  regional  economist  and  planner  with  interests 
in  economic  development,  infrastructure,  housing,  and  public  finance.  He  has 
served  on  transportation  task  forces  for  the  City  of  Durham  and  the  Triangle 
region  and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Urban  Institute,  UMTA,  and  The  World  Bank 
on  transportation  and  infrastructure  issues. 
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The  faculty  of  the  Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure  specialization  includes 
Glenn  Cassidy,  left,  and  Michael  I.  Luger. 


Selected  publications: 

Technology  in  the  Garden:  Research  Parks  and  Regional  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1991. 

"State  Subsidies  for  Industrial  Development:  Program  Mix  and  Policy  Effec- 
tiveness," in  Perspectives  on  Local  Public  Finance  and  Public  Policy,  Vol. 
3,  J.  M.  Quigley,  ed.,  Greenwich,  CT:  JAI  Press,  1987. 

"Federal  Tax  Reform  and  the  Interjurisdictional  Mobility  Impulse,"  Journal 
of  Urban  Economics,  (1987). 

"Federal  Labor  Protections  and  the  Privatization  of  Public  Transit  (coauthor)," 
Journal  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Management,  (1988). 

GLENN  CASSIDY 

Assistant  Professor.  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  M.P.A.,  Texas; 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  Dr.  Cassidy  applies  economic  analysis  to  poUcy 
issues  relevant  to  state  and  loca'  Governments.  His  interests  lie  in  public  finance, 
political  economy,  infrastructure,  and  regulation.  His  current  research  includes 
a  cost-benefit  study  of  busways  and  tramways,  and  studies  concerning  the  impact 
of  public  choice  institutions  on  local  government  policy  outcomes. 

Selected  Publications: 

"Redistribution  by  Local  Governments  in  a  Monocentric  Urban  Area,"  (co- 
author) Regional  Science  and  Urban  Economics  19:  421-454,  1989. 

"An  Empirical  Examination  of  Bias  in  Revenue  Forecasts  by  State  Govern- 
ments," (coauthor)  International  Journal  of  Forecasting  5:  321-331  (1989). 
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DAVID  H.  MOREAU 

Professor  and  Director,  The  University  of  North  Carohna  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Institute.  B.S.,  Mississippi  State;  M.S.,  North  Carohna  State;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  (See  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  for  biographical  sketch.) 

Selected  publications: 

"Financing  Burdens  and  Economic  Costs  in  Expanding  Urban  Water  Sys- 
tems" (coauthor).  Water  Resources  Research,  1987. 

"Non-Federal  Institutional  Arrangements  and  Practices  for  Project  Planning 
and  Financing"  (coauthor).  Prepared  for  the  Institute  of  Water  Resources, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Washington:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
February  1987. 

"Issues  in  Intergenerational  Equity,"  in  Financing  the  Public  Costs  of  Growth: 
Using  Development  Fees  to  Finance  Infrastructure  by  T.  P.  Snyder  and 
M.  A.  Stegman.  Washington:  The  Urban  Land  Institute,  1986. 

"Financial  Planning  Model  and  Its  Applications"  (coauthor),  Journal  of  Water 
Resources  Planning  and  Management,  112,  (October  1986). 
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Housing,  Real  Estate  and 

Community  Development 


The  Housing,  Real  Estate  and  Community  Development  specialization  focuses 
on  the  development  of  subsidized  and  market  rate  residential  and  commercial 
properties  and  on  revitalization  of  urban  neighborhoods.  It  considers  these  activities 
from  the  perspectives  of  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  specialization 
is  divided  into  two  separate,  but  complementary  tracks:  a  housing  and  community 
development  track  and  a  real  estate  track. 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Track 

In  1949  the  U.S.  Congress  adopted  the  goal  of  ensuring  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family.  Yet,  forty  years  later, 
homelessness,  dilapidated  neighborhoods,  and  a  lack  of  decent,  affordable  housing 
are  all  too  common.  The  individual  and  societal  costs  associated  with  these 
problems  — including  health  problems,  loss  of  productivity  and  human  suffering— 
are  enormous.  In  recent  years,  a  variety  of  new  and  exciting  changes  have  taken 
place,  including  increased  involvement  by  state  and  local  governments  and  non- 
profit organizations  and  their  development  of  new  and  innovative  strategies. 

The  main  goal  of  this  track  in  the  housing,  real  estate,  and  community  develop- 
ment curriculum  is  to  train  practitioners  who  will  work  for  public,  nonprofit, 
or  private  organizations  in  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  affordable  housing 
and  revitalize  urban  neighborhoods.  Students  are  trained  in  the  theory,  methods 
and  practice  needed  to  accomplish  this  goal.  Students  study  federal,  state  and 
local  housing  and  community  development  policies  and  programs;  methods  of 
analyzing  housing  markets  and  the  feasibility  of  individual  development  projects; 
methods  of  analyzing  neighborhood  conditions  and  of  involving  community  resi- 
dents in  revitalization  efforts;  and  other  related  topics. 
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Real  Estate 

With  support  of  a  curriculum  development  grant  from  the  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute (ULI),  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  have  created  a  program  in  real  estate  develop- 
ment and  housing.  The  goals  of  the  Real  Estate  track  are: 

•  To  develop  excellence  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  development  and  to  grad- 
uate students  who  will  improve  the  state  of  investment  analysis,  real  estate 
development  practice. 

•  To  teach  urban  planners  in  real  estate  development,  investment  analysis,  and 
finance  how  to  assess  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  various  types  of  develop- 
ment regulations  and  how  to  improve  the  regulatory  process  and  development 
practices. 

•  To  broaden  the  real  estate  training  experiences  of  students  to  include  the  public 
values  associated  with  the  regulation  of  physical  development  and  the  basis 
for  land  use  planning  and  controls,  the  public/private  financing  of  affordable 
housing,  and  codevelopment  of  other  projects  which  meet  public  development 
goals. 

•  To  establish  strong  links  between  this  area  of  specialization  in  planning  and 
members  of  the  development  community  in  the  region. 

Career  Opportunities 

Career  opportunities  are  found  in  private-sector  development  organizations, 
nonprofit  housing  and  development  organizations,  government  planning  depart- 
ments, and  private  consulting  firms.  Examples  of  jobs  held  by  recent  graduates 
include  the  following.  Meg  Holden  (MRP  '87)  is  an  economic  and  market  research 
analyst  for  the  RREEF  Funds,  San  Francisco,  CA;  Mike  Cohen  (MRP  '88)  designs 
and  underwrites  development  projects  for  Dover  Historic  Properties  in  Philadelphia, 
PA;  Thom  Dixon  (MRP  '88)  is  senior  urban  designer  with  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Planning  Commission  in  North  Carolina;  David  Stebbins  (MRP  '89) 
is  senior  project  associate  for  the  Buffalo  Enterprise  Development  Corporation 
in  Buffalo,  NY;  Teri  Beckman  (MRP  '89)  analyzes  and  manages  projects  for  the 
Downtown  Improvement  Corporation  in  Raleigh,  NC;  and  Charles  Schutte  (MRP 
'90)  is  a  workout  specialist  for  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  also  located  in 
Raleigh,  NC. 

Course  of  Study 

All  students  who  are  pursuing  a  master's  degree  study  the  basic  planning  core 
curriculum  (18  hours),  PLAN  210  Economic  Analysis  for  Public  Policy  Planning 
(3  credits)  if  lacking  intermediate  microeconomics  upon  admission,  and  five  additional 
courses  in  the  area  of  specialization  (15  hours).  For  the  balance  of  the  program 
(15  hours),  students  are  encouraged  to  design  a  course  of  study  consistent  with 
their  own  interests  and  may  choose  from  a  variety  of  course  offerings  in  city  and 
regional  planning  and  other  departments  of  the  University.  Finally,  students  must 
submit  a  Departmental  Paper  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  complete  their 
degree  requirements. 
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The  following  courses  are  required  for  master's  students  in  Housing,  Real  Estate 
and  Community  Development: 

Planning  Core  Curriculum 

PLAN  130*      Statistics  and  Information  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 

Quantitative  Methods  in  Planning  (3)  Spring. 
Planning  Theory  (3)  Fall. 
Urban  Spatial  Structure  (3)  Fall. 


PLAN  131 
PLAN  204 
PLAN  214 
PLAN  223 


or 

PLAN  223A 
LAW  255 

or 

LAW  290 


Planning  Workshop  in  Housing  and  Community  Development  (3) 
Fall. 


Real  Estate  Market  and  Feasibility  (BUS!  217)  (3)  Spring. 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Law  (3)  Fall. 


Land  Use  Controls  (3)  Spring. 

Area  of  Specialization  Core  Curriculum 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Track 

PLAN  251       Real  Estate  Investment  and  Affordable  Housing  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  252       Housing  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Fall. 

PLAN  266       Community  Development  Planning  (3)  Fall. 

PLAN  267       Local  Development  and  Finance  (3)  Spring. 

Real  Estate  Development  Track 

PLAN  251       Real  Estate  Investment  and  Affordable  Housing  (3)  Spring. 
The  Development  Process  (BUSI  218)  (3)  Spring. 
Real  Property  Decisions  (3)  Fall. 
Project  and  Site  Planning  (3)  Fall. 


PLAN  255 
BUSI  216 
PLAN  242 

or 

PLAN  252 


Housing  and  Public  Policy  (3)  Fall. 


Faculty— Their  Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Research  Interests 

EMIL  E.  MALIZIA 

Professor  and  Director,  Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community  Development 
Area  of  Specialization  and  Joint  MRP-MBA  Program;  Senior  Faculty  Associate, 
Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise;  and  Director,  Basic  Economic  Development 
Course.  B.A.,  Rutgers;  MRP,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Dr.  Malizia  teaches  real  estate  devel- 
opment, real  estate  market  research,  economic  development  theory,  and  develop- 
ment finance.  He  has  extensive  research  experience  and  publications  in  the  areas 
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of  urban,  rural,  and  regional  development  and  served  as  a  Fulbright  scholar  in 
Colombia.  Malizia  has  been  a  consultant  to  private  developers  and  nonprofit  devel- 
opment agencies.  During  1987-1988,  he  was  Senior  Associate  with  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Selected  Publications: 

"A  Note  on  Real  Estate  Marketing  Research,"  Journal  of  Real  Estate  Research, 
1991. 

"Should  Home  Owners  Consider  Lease  Purchase  Agreements?"  (coauthor). 
Real  Estate  Review,  1991. 

"Economic  Development  in  Smaller  Cities  and  Rural  Areas,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Planning  Association,  1986. 

Local  Economic  Development:  A  Guide  to  Practice,  New  York:  Praeger,  1985. 
MIKE  E.  MILES 

Foundation  Professor  of  Urban  Development,  School  of  Business  Administration; 
B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee;  MBA,  Stanford;  Ph.D.,  Texas.  Dr.  Miles  teaches  Real 
Property  Decisions  (BUST  216),  one  of  the  core  courses  in  the  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment track.  Author  of  Modern  Real  Estate,  a  leading  textbook,  he  has  written 
numerous  articles,  monographs,  and  cases  on  various  real  estate  topics. 

Selected  publications: 

Modern  Real  Estate  (coauthor).  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1987. 

"Perspectives  on  Real  Estate  Markets,"  Journal  of  Property  Management, 
1987. 

"Modeling  the  Corporate  Real  Estate  Decision"  (with  others),  Salomon 
Brothers  Bond  Market  Research,  1987. 

An  Introduction  to  Pension  Fund  Investment  in  Real  Estate  (with  others). 
Prepared  for  Merrill  Lynch  Commercial  Real  Estate,  1984. 

WILLIAM  ROME 

Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies;  B.A.,  SUNY  at  Buffalo; 
M.S.,  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State.  Dr.  Rohe  teaches  courses  in  community 
development  planning,  urban  policy,  and  neighborhood  revitalization.  His 
research  interests  include  evaluating  community  development  and  low-income 
housing  programs,  social  impacts  of  home  ownership  on  low-income  people,  and 
the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  on  social  behavior.  His  research  has 
been  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Ford  Foundation.  He  has  been  a  consultant 
to  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Planning 
Board. 

Selected  Publications: 

"Expanding  Urban  Homesteading:  Lessons  from  the  Local  Property  Demon- 
stration," Journal  of  the  American  Planning  Association,  forthcoming. 
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"The  Politics  of  Relocation:  The  Moving  of  the  Crest  Street  Community" 
(coauthor),  Journal  of  the  American  Housing  Association,  56  (Winter  1991). 

"Deconcentration  of  Public  Housing:  Effects  of  Residents'  Satisfaction  with 
Their  Living  Environments  and  Their  Fear  of  Crime"  (coauthor),  Urban 
Affairs  Quarterly,  25  (September  1989). 

Planning  with  Neighborhoods  (coauthor).  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1985. 

MICHAEL  S.  STEGMAN 

Professor  and  Chair,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning;  Director, 
Ph.D.,  Curriculum  in  Public  Policy  Analysis;  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.C.P., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Stegman  has  been  teaching  in  the  area  of  housing  and 
real  estate  investment  analysis  for  more  than  20  years.  He  has  written  extensively 
on  the  subject  of  affordable  housing,  has  chaired  local  public  housing  and  redevel- 
opment authorities,  served  on  legislative  housing  study  commissions,  and  has  been 
a  consultant  to  state  and  local  governments  on  a  wide  range  of  low-income  housing 
issues.  From  1979  to  1981  he  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Research 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 


William  Kobe,  left,  and  Michael  Stegman  teach  in  Housing,  Real  Estate  and  Community 
Development.  Dr.  Stegman  is  Chair  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Director  of  the  Ph.D.  Curriculum  in  Public  Policy  Analysis. 
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Selected  publications: 

Nonfederal  Housing  Programs:  How  States  and  Localities  Are  Responding 
to  Federal  Cuts  in  Low  Income  Housing  Programs  (coauthor).  Washington: 
The  Urban  Land  Institute,  1987. 

"Public/Private  Partnerships  to  Promote  Low  Income  Housing"  (coauthor), 
Urban  Land,  46  (July  1987). 

Paying  for  Growth:  Using  Development  Fees  to  Finance  Infrastructure  (co- 
author). Washington:  The  Urban  Land  Institute,  1986. 

Housing  Finance  and  Public  Policy:  Case  Studies  and  Readings.  New  York: 
Van  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1986. 

Housing  in  New  York:  The  Study  of  a  City,  1984.  New  Brunswick,  NJ:  Center 
for  Urban  Policy  Research,  Rutgers  University,  1985. 

Supporting  Faculty 

CHARLES  E.  DAYE 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  North  Carolina  Central;  J.D.,  Columbia. 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK 

Professor;  A.B.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch.,  Florida;  M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  (See  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning 
for  Biographical  Sketch). 

JOHN  D.  KASARDA 

Kenan  Professor  of  Business  and  Sociology  and  Director,  Kenan  Institute  of 
Private  Enterprise;  BS.,  MBA,  Cornell;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

SHIRLEY  F  WEISS 

Professor  Emeritus;  B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Duke.  (See  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  for 
Biographical  Sketch). 
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Land  Use 

and  Environmental  Planning 


Land  use  and  environmental  planning  deals  with  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  environment.  The  role  of  planning  is  to  balance  competing 
demands  on  the  land  and  environment  brought  about  by  expanding  urban  and 
rural  development,  while  enhancing,  viable  ecological  resources.  The  challenge 
facing  planners  in  this  field  is  to  guide  private  and  public  development  processes 
to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  urban  land  and  facilities,  while  respecting  fiscal, 
environmental,  and  legal  constraints. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  the  field  of  land  use  and  environmental  planning 
has  expanded  rapidly.  Permanent  planning  agencies  are  widely  accepted  as  essen- 
tial in  municipal,  county,  and  state  government.  In  addition,  planning  agencies 
have  been  established  and  are  operating  within  the  framework  of  metropolitan, 
regional,  and  national  governmental  programs.  This  period  of  increasing  planning 
activity  has  also  broadened  the  scope  of  land  use  and  environmental  planning. 
In  addition  to  design,  research,  and  analysis,  present-day  planning  functions  in- 
clude program  management  and  implementation  activities  within  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  as  well  as  coordination  between  government  and  the 
private  sector.  Land  use  and  environmental  planners  are  increasingly  called  upon 
to  lead  policy  analysis  teams,  to  mediate  conflicts,  and  to  advise  decision  makers 
of  policy  and  project  impacts. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  specialization  is  to  prepare  planners  for  practice  in 
local,  regional,  and  state  planning  agencies.  Much  of  the  curriculum  and  material 
learned,  however,  is  also  relevant  to  national,  international,  and  private  sector 
planning.  Students  in  land  use  and  environmental  planning  develop  an  under- 
standing and  intimate  knowledge  of  land  development  processes,  natural  systems, 
infrastructure  provision,  and  governmental  planning  and  regulation.  Skills  ob- 
tained include  preparation  of  land  and  environmental  data  bases,  plans,  policies, 
and  implementation  programs. 

Career  Opportunities 

Career  opportunities  are  found  in  government  planning  departments,  environ- 
mental agencies,  private  consulting  firms,  and  private-sector  development  organi- 
zations. Examples  of  first  jobs  taken  by  recent  graduates  suggest  some  of  the  career 
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options  in  land  use  and  environmental  planning.  Mary  Beth  Binns  (MRP  '90) 
is  environmental  planning  coordinator,  Cuyahoga  River  Commission  in  Cleveland, 
OH;  Mark  White  (MRP/JD  '89)  is  an  attorney  with  Freilich,  Leitner,  Carlisle, 
et  al.  doing  growth  management  work  out  of  Kansas  City;  Suzanne  Aucella's 
(MRP  '89)  work  for  the  San  Diego  office  of  ERC  Environmental/Energy  Services 
focuses  on  environmental  assessments  of  public  and  private  development  projects 
in  California;  Paul  Kron  (MRP  '89)  is  an  open  space  planner  for  Wake  County, 
NC;  and  Julia  Trevarthen  (MRP  '89)  is  in  charge  of  current  planning  for  the  Town 
of  Carrboro,  NC.  Graduates  of  this  area  of  specialization  typically  become  direc- 
tors of  planning  staffs  and  agencies  by  mid-career.  Examples  include  Patricia 
Stevens,  director  of  environmental  planning  for  the  Atlanta  (GA)  Regional  Com- 
mission; Sergio  Rodriguez,  planning  director  of  the  City  of  Miami,  PL;  and 
George  Chapman,  planning  director  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,  NC. 

Background  and  Preparation  of  Students 

Student  backgrounds  cover  a  wide  spectrum.  Most  students  have  studied  social 
science,  natural  science,  or  design.  Some  have  interdisciplinary  majors  in  urban 
studies  or  environmental  studies.  This  area  of  specialization  is  also  frequently 
chosen  by  individuals  working  in  planning  agencies  who  seek  advanced  training 
in  planning  to  further  their  careers. 

Course  of  Study 

This  area  of  specialization  is  aimed  at  students  seeking  the  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  degree,  as  well  as  those  pursuing  joint  degrees  in  planning  and  law  and 
planning  and  business  administration.  Ph.D.  students  also  take  courses  in  this 
area,  as  do  students  from  neighboring  programs  in  public  administration,  envi- 
ronmental sciences  and  engineering  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  and  in  forestry  and 
environmental  management  at  Duke  University,  and  landscape  architecture  at 
North  Carolina  State  University. 

All  students  who  are  pursuing  a  master's  degree  study  the  basic  planning  core 
curriculum  (18  hours)  and  four  or  five  additional  courses  in  the  area  of  specializa- 
tion. For  the  balance  of  the  program,  students  are  encouraged  to  design  a  course 
of  study  consistent  with  their  own  interests  and  may  choose  from  a  variety  of 
course  offerings  in  city  and  regional  planning  and  other  departments  of  the 
University.  Finally,  students  must  submit  a  Departmental  Paper  at  the  end  of 
their  second  year  to  complete  their  degree  requirements. 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  specialization  includes  three  tracks, 
each  with  its  own  series  of  required  courses.  The  Land  Use  and  Growth  Manage- 
ment track  covers  preparation  and  implementation  of  plans  to  guide  urban  devel- 
opment. The  Environmental  Planning  track  emphasizes  the  intersection  of  land 
use  and  environmental  policy,  with  a  focus  on  water  resources.  The  Coastal  Man- 
agement track  deals  with  management  of  the  land  use  and  environmental  problems 
unique  to  coastal  regions.  The  required  courses  below  are  listed  in  the  sequence 
in  which  they  would  normally  be  taken. 
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Planning  Core  Curriculum 

PLAN  130*     Statistics  and  Information  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 
Planning  Theory  (3)  Fall. 
Urban  Spatial  Structure  (3).  Fall. 
Quantitative  Methods  in  Planning  (3)  Spring. 
Planning  Workshop  (3)  Fall. 


PLAN  204 
PLAN  214 
PLAN  131 
PLAN  222 
or 

PLAN  223 
PLAN  233 

or 

LAW  290 


Planning  Workshop  (3)  Spring. 
Environmental  Law  (ENVR  283)  (3)  Fall. 

Land  Use  Control  (3)  Spring. 

*  Exemptions  may  be  granted  based  on  a  screening  exam. 


Students  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  are  just  a  short  walk  from  the 
majority  of  campus  buildings. 


Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  Core  Curriculum 

Land  Use  and  Growth  Management  Track 

PLAN  240      Land  Use  and  Environmental  Policy  (3)  Fall. 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  (3)  Spring. 
Project  and  Site  Planning  (3)  Fall. 


PLAN  241 
PLAN  242 
or 

PLAN  245 
PLAN  244 


Development  Impact  Assessment  (3)  Spring. 
Development  and  Environmental  Management  (3)  Fall. 
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Environmental  Planning  Track 

PLAN  153      Environmental  Management  and  Policy  (3)  Fall. 

Water  Resources  Planning  and  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 


PLAN  234 
or 

PLAN  245 
PLAN  241 
PLAN  244 


Development  Impact  Assessment  (3)  Spring. 
Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  (3)  Spring. 
Development  and  Environmental  Management  (3)  Fall. 


Coastal  Planning  Track 

PLAN  237      Coastal  Management  Policy  (3)  Fall. 

MASC  138      Environmental  Processes  of  the  Coastal  Zone  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  311       Hydrologic  Systems  Analysis  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  241      Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  244      Development  and  Environmental  Management  (3)  Fall. 


^1 


The  faculty  in  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  include  David  R.  Godschalk,  David 
H.  Moreau,  Raymond  J.  Burby,  and  Edw^ard  J.  Kaiser. 
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Development  Impact  Assessment  (PLAN  245)  is  strongly  recommended  in  all 
tracks.  Further  specialization  in  land  use  and  environmental  planning  is  available 
by  electing  PLAN  136/GEOG  191  (Geographic  Information  Systems)  and  PLAN 
254  (Development  Dispute  Resolution).  Further  specialization  in  water  resource 
planning  is  available  by  taking  both  PLAN  234  and  PLAN  311,  as  well  as  selected 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Science  and  Engineering  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  as  well  as  selected  courses  at  the  Duke  School  of  Environmental 
Sciences.  Other  electives  can  be  taken  from  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  other  areas 
of  specialization  within  planning.  Nearly  all  planning  courses  listed  in  this  catalog 
can  serve  as  electives  for  students  in  the  land  use  and  environmental  planning 
area  of  specialization. 

Faculty— Their  Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Research  Interests 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK 

Director,  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  Area  of  Specialization;  Profes- 
sor and  former  chairman;  B.A.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch.,  Florida;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Godschalk  teaches  courses  on 
dispute  resolution,  site  and  project  planning,  land  use  and  environmental  planning, 
and  professional  communications.  During  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  worked 
as  a  planning  teacher,  researcher,  consultant  and  city  planning  director.  He  has 
served  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Planning  Association,  and  member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Town 
Council.  A  registered  architect  as  well  as  planner,  he  has  been  an  expert  witness 
in  important  legal  cases  challenging  comprehensive  plans.  His  research  interests 
include  development  management,  hazard  mitigation,  geographic  information 
systems,  and  coastal  planning. 

Selected  publications: 

"Historical  Overview  of  the  Coastal  Management  Program,"  Evaluation  of 
the  National  Coastal  Zone  Management  Program.  Newport,  OR:  National 
Coastal  Resources  Research  and  Development  Institute,  1990. 

Catastrophic  Coastal  Storms:  Hazard  Mitigation  and  Development  Manage- 
ment (with  others).  Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1990. 

Understanding  Growth  Management:  Critical  Issues  and  a  Research  Agenda 
(co-editor).  Washington,  DC:  Urban  Land  Institute,  1989. 

The  Planner  as  Dispute  Resolver:  Concepts  and  Teaching  Materials  (with 
others).  Washington,  DC:  National  Institute  for  Dispute  Resolution,  1989. 

RAYMOND  J.  BURBY 

Professor;  A.B.,  George  Washington;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Burby  teaches  courses  in  land  use  and  environmental 
planning,  analysis  and  policy.  His  research  interests  include  evaluation  of  policies 
for  protecting  sensitive  environments,  land  use  planning  and  management 
methods  for  coping  with  natural  and  chemical  hazards,  and  the  effects  of  the 
physical  environment  on  personal  well-being  and  quality  of  life.  He  has  served 
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as  coeditor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Planning  Association  (1984-1988),  president 
of  the  North  Carohna  Planning  Association,  North  Carohna  Land  Use  Congress, 
and  North  Carohna  Water  Resources  Association,  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Urban  Affairs  Association  and  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Journal  of  Planning 
Literature  and  Journal  of  Urban  Affairs.  Dr.  Burby  has  served  as  principal  or 
co-principal  investigator  of  more  than  30  research  projects  sponsored  by  federal 
and  state  agencies  and  private  foundations.  The  author/coauthor  of  eleven  books 
and  more  than  90  articles  and  other  publications,  during  spring  1991,  he  served 
as  a  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  studying  and  lecturing  on  issues  related  to  global 
warming  and  sea  level  rise  in  Australia. 

Selected  publications: 

Sharing  Environmental  Risks  (with  others).  Boulder,  COJ:  Westview  Press, 
1991. 

"Sewering  the  Coast:  Bane  or  Blessing  to  Coastal  Water  Quality"  (coauthor). 
Coastal  Management,  in  press. 

"Providing  for  the  Housing  Needs  of  the  Elderly"  (coauthor).  Journal  of  the 
American  Planning  Association,  56  (Summer  1990). 

"The  Effects  of  Floodplain  Development  Controls  on  Residential  Land  Values" 
(coauthor).  Land  Economics  66,  (August  1990). 

Cities  Under  Water:  A  Comparative  Evaluation  of  Ten  Cities'  Efforts  to  Cope 
with  Urban  Flooding  Through  Land  Use  Management  (with  others).  Boulder: 
University  of  Colorado,  1988. 

EDWARD  J.  KAISER 

Assistant  Chairman;  Director,  Master  of  Regional  Planning  Program;  Professor; 
B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Coauthor  of  Urban  Land  Use  Planning,  the  leading  text  in  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning,  Dr.  Kaiser  teaches  courses  in  quantitative  methods, 
land  use  and  environmental  planning,  and  development  and  environmental 
management.  His  research  interests  include  urban  development  processes,  innova- 
tive land  use  controls  and  planning  methods,  land  use  controls  for  watershed 
protection  and  other  environmental  quality  objectives,  and  planning  for  natural 
hazards.  He  served  as  coeditor  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Planning  Association 
(1984-1988)  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Planning 
and  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Planning  Association. 

Selected  publications: 

Cities  Under  Water:  A  Comparative  Evaluation  of  Ten  Cities' Efforts  to  Cope 
with  Urban  Flooding  Through  Land  Use  Management  (with  others). 
Boulder:  University  of  Colorado,  1988. 

"Local  Governments'  Use  of  Water  and  Sewer  Impact  Fees  and  Related 
Policies:  The  State  of  Practice  in  the  Southeastern  United  States"  (with 
others),  in  Impact  Fees,  A.  Nelson,  ed.,  Chicago:  Planners  Press,  1988. 

"Exactions  in  Managing  Growth:  A  Land  Use  Planner's  Perspective" 
(coauthor).  New  York  Affairs,  10  (Winter  1988).  Reprinted  in  Private  Supply 
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of  Public  Services,  R.  Alterman,  ed.,  New  York:  New  York  University  Press, 
1988. 

DAVID  H.  MOREAU 

Professor  and  Director,  The  University  of  North  Carohna  Water  Resources 
Research  Institute.  B.S.,  Mississippi  State;  M.S.,  North  Carohna  State;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  Dr.  Moreau  has  research  interests  in  the  analysis,  planning,  and  finance 
of  urban  water  resource  systems.  His  numerous  publications  include  work  in  sys- 
tems analysis,  planning  and  finance  of  urban  water  resource  systems,  and  land 
use  aspects  of  water  resources.  He  has  chaired  a  local  water  and  sewer  authority, 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  held  administrative  posi- 
tions within  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  served  on  local, 
state,  and  federal  advisory  committees. 

Selected  publications: 

"Financing  Burdens  and  Economic  Costs  in  Expanding  Urban  Water  Sys- 
tems" (coauthor).  Water  Resources  Research,  1987. 

"Non-Federal  Institutional  Arrangements  and  Practices  for  Project  Planning 
and  Financing"  (coauthor).  Prepared  for  the  Institute  of  Water  Resources, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Washington:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
February  1987. 

"Issues  in  Intergenerational  Equity,"  in  Financing  the  Public  Costs  of  Growth: 
Using  Development  Fees  to  Finance  Infrastructure  by  T.  P.  Snyder  and 
M.  A.  Stegman.  Washington:  The  Urban  Land  Institute,  1986. 

SHIRLEY  F  WEISS 

Professor  Emeritus;  B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Duke.  Dr.  Weiss's  teaching  and  research  interests  focus 
the  role  of  entrepreneurial  decision  making  in  shaping  the  urban  environment, 
central  city  revitalization,  and  new  town  development.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Planners,  a  Research  Fellow  of  the  Urban  Land 
Institute,  and  has  held  leadership  positions  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels 
in  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

Selected  publications: 

New  Communities  USA  (with  others).  Lexington,  MA:  D.C.  Heath,  Lexing- 
ton Books,  1976. 

New  Town  Development  in  the  United  States:  Experiment  in  Private  Entre- 
preneurship.  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  1973. 

"Land  Use  Studies,"  in  Principles  and  Practice  of  Urban  Planning.  Chicago: 
International  City  Managers  Association,  1968. 

Supporting  Faculty 

RICHARD  N  L.  ANDREWS 

Professor,  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  and  Direc- 
tor, Institute  for  Environmental  Studies.  B.A.,  Yale;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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DAVID  J.  BROWER 

Research  Professor  and  Associate  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.  B.A.,  J.D.,  Michigan. 

WILLIAM  A.  CAMPBELL 

Professor  and  Associate  Director,  Institute  of  Government.  A.B.,  Southwestern 
at  Memphis;  LL.B.,  Vanderbilt. 

DIRK  FRANKENBERG 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Curriculum  in  Marine  Sciences.  A.B.,  Dartmouth; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Emory. 

MILTON  S.  HEATH 

Professor  and  Associate  Director,  Institute  of  Government.  A.B.,  Harvard; 
LL.B.,  Columbia. 

JONATHAN  B.  HOWES 

Research  Professor  and  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies.  A.B., 
Wittenberg;  M.R.P,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.RA., 
Harvard. 

NANETTE  V.  MENGEL 

Lecturer.  B.A.,  Vassar;  Ed.M.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  California. 

DAVID  W.  OWENS 

Associate  Professor,  Institute  of  Government.  A.B.,  M.R.P.,  J.D.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

ALAN  RIMER 

Lecturer.  B.S.,  Duke;  M.S.C.E.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROHE 

Associate  Professor;  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.S.,  M.R.P., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State.  (See  Housing,  Real  Estate  and  Community  Develop- 
ment for  Biographical  Sketch.) 

STEPHEN  J.  WALSH 

Associate  Professor,  Geography.  B.S.,  Fitchburg  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State  University. 

JUDITH  WEGNER 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Law.  B.A.,  Wisconsin;  J.D.,  UCLA. 

DALE  WHITTINGTON 

Associate  Professor;  A.B.,  Brown;  M.P.A.,  Texas;  L.Sc.  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science;  Ph.D.,  Texas.  (See  Planning  in  Developing  Areas 
for  Biographical  Sketch.) 
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Planning 

in  Developing  Areas 


The  economic  and  human  problems  faced  today  by  people  in  developing  coun- 
tries pose  one  of  the  central  global  challenges  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  spite 
of  several  decades  of  experience,  the  results  of  international  assistance  are  mixed 
and  subject  to  different  ideological  interpretations.  Policy  makers  and  students 
of  development  draw  quite  different  conclusions  from  both  the  many  failures 
and  the  few  successes  of  development  projects. 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  faculty  believe  that  highly 
trained  planners  and  policy  analysts  are  required  to  tackle  the  interdependent 
problems  associated  with  the  rapid  growth  of  developing  countries  —  rapid  urbani- 
zation, environmental  degradation,  famine,  inadequate  water  supply  and  sanitation, 
poor  public  health  conditions,  economic  stagnation,  and  external  dependency. 

The  two-year  master's  program  is  designed  for  individiuals  from  developing 
countries  and  developed  countries  —  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  European 
countries.  The  program  has  two  objectives.  The  first  is  to  develop  analytical  and 
technical  planning  skills  necessary  for  professional  work  in  the  field  of  international 
development.  The  second  is  to  engage  students  in  discussion  and  reflection  on 
the  complex  spatial,  economic,  financial,  and  political  problems  facing  developing 
countries  and  the  theoretical  perspectives  that  have  developed  to  understand  their 
causes.  Policy  areas  that  receive  special  emphasis  in  the  program  are  (1)  population 
and  development  policy;  (2)  environmental  and  resource  management;  (3)  women 
and  development;  (4)  housing;  (5)  financial  management;  and  (6)  poverty. 

Career  Opportunities 

Students  specializing  in  planning  in  less  developed  countries  prepare  for  careers 
that  meet  the  needs  of  donor  agencies,  governments  in  developing  countries,  and 
private  consulting  firms  working  on  development  issues.  A  number  of  graduates 
of  this  area  of  specialization  also  go  on  to  complete  doctoral  work  as  preparation 
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for  advanced  policy  positions  with  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  teaching 
and  research.  Overall,  alumni  from  the  department  reside  and  work  in  over  twenty 
countries.  Alumni  with  interests  in  development  planning  hold  exciting  positions 
in  developing  countries  for  national  development  corporations,  national  ministries 
of  land,  environment  and  planning,  and  city  planning  agencies.  Alumni  also  work 
for  donor  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Background  and  Preparation  of  Students 

The  backgrounds  of  students  in  the  planning  in  developing  areas  area  of  spe- 
cialization cover  a  wide  spectrum.  Most  students  have  studied  social  science, 
natural  science,  engineering,  or  design.  The  program  attracts  individuals  currently 
working  in  planning  agencies  who  seek  advanced  training  in  planning  to  further 
their  careers.  It  also  attracts  returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Course  of  Study 

The  Master  of  Regional  Planning  degree  with  a  specialization  in  Planning  in 
Developing  Areas  is  granted  after  48  hours  of  course  work.  The  curriculum  has 
three  parts.  Students  must  complete  a  series  of  required  core  courses  in  planning 
(18  hours)  and  the  area  of  specialization  (15  hours),  and  PLAN  210,  Economic 
Analysis  for  Public  Policy  Planning  (3  hours)  if  lacking  intermediate  microeco- 
nomics upon  admission,  the  area  of  specialization  (15  hours),  and  electives  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  student  (15  hours).  In  addition,  students  must  submit 
a  Departmental  Paper  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  to  complete  their  degree 
requirements. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  master's  students  specializing  in  plan- 
ning in  developing  areas: 


Helzi  Noponen  of  the  Planning  in  Developing  Areas  faculty. 
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Planning  Core  Curriculum 

PLAN  130*     Quantitative  Analysis  for  Planners  and  Public  Managers  (3)  Fall. 
Quantitative  Methods  in  Planning  (3)  Spring. 


PLAN  131 
or 

PLAN  175 
PLAN  204 
PLAN  214 
PLAN  222 
or 

PLAN  223 
PLAN  233 

or 

LAW  254 

or 

LAW  255 

or 

LAW  290 


Quantitative  Analysis  for  Public  Policy  (3)  Spring. 
Planning  Theory  (3)  Fall. 
Urban  Spatial  Structure  (3)  Fall. 
Planning  Workshop  (3)  Fall. 

Planning  Workshp  (3)  Spring. 
Environmental  Law  (3)  Fall. 

Labor  Law  (3)  Fall. 

Housing  and  Community  Development  Law  (3)  Fall. 

Land  Use  Controls  (3)  Spring. 

*Exemptions  may  be  granted  based  on  a  screening  exam. 

Planning  in  Developing  Areas  Core  Curriculum 
PLAN  124      Urbanization  and  Planning  in  the  Third  World  (3)  Fall. 
PLAN  232      Public  Investment  Theory  and  Techniques  (ENVR  282)  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  264      Regional  Development  Theory  (3)  Fall. 

A  two-course  substantive  specialization  track  selected  from  the  following  list: 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning 

PLAN  240      Land  Use  and  Environmental  Policy  (3)  Fall. 

PLAN  241      Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  (3)  Spring. 

Water  Resources  Planning 

PLAN  311      Water  Resources  Planning  in  Developing  Areas  (3)  Spring. 
PLAN  234      Water  Resources  Planning  and  Policy  Analysis  (3)  Fall. 

The  15  hours  of  electives  may  be  taken  from  courses  listed  above  to  further 
strengthen  the  area  of  specialization,  from  other  courses  offered  in  the  depart- 
ment or  as  a  combination  of  courses  from  within  the  department  and  elsewhere 
in  the  university.  Some  students  prefer  to  pursue  a  second  concentration  within 
the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning.  Others  arrange  a  more  individ- 
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ually  structured  program  by  taking  electives  both  within  the  department  and 
elsewhere  (a  student  may  take  up  to  15  hours  of  course  work  outside  the  depart- 
ment). The  Carohna  Population  Center,  the  Public  Administration  Program,  and 
the  School  of  Public  Health,  to  name  only  a  few  examples,  offer  a  wide  range 
of  courses  relevant  to  students  interested  in  developing  countries.  In  these  ways, 
students  can  combine  their  interest  in  development  with  a  focus  on  planning  prob- 
lems and  techniques  in  specific  sectors  or  policy  areas.  Students  from  developing 
countries  have  the  opportunity  for  in-depth  study  of  American  planning  ap- 
proaches; American  students  can  develop  skills  for  work  abroad. 

Faculty— Their  Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Research  Interests 

LINDA  LACEY 

Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Planning  in  Less  Developed  Areas  of  Speciali- 
zation; B.A.  California;  M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell.  Dr.  Lacey  teaches  urbanization 
and  planning  in  the  Third  World,  population  and  housing  policies  in  the  Third 
World,  and  the  planning  applications  workshop.  Since  1974  she  has  played  leading 
roles  in  development  projects  funded  by  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  in  the  areas  of  rural  development,  urbanization,  and  population 
planning.  She  has  worked  on  projects  for  the  governments  of  Tanzania,  Sierra 
Leone,  Nigeria,  and  Liberia.  Her  current  work  includes  governments  of  Tanzania, 
Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria,  Liberia,  and  Botswana.  Her  areas  of  research  include  hous- 
ing policies  in  developing  countries,  women  in  the  development  process.  West 
African  urbanization,  and  the  population  policy  process. 

Selected  publications: 

"The  New  Generation  of  African  Population  Policies,"  in  Population  Policy: 
Contemporary  Issues,  ed.,  Godfrey  Roberts.  New  York:  Praeger  Press,  1990. 

"Population  Policy  Implementation  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  The  Role  of  Hous- 
ing Providers  and  Urban  Planners,"  Contemporary  Issues  in  African  Ad- 
ministration and  Development  Politics,  M.  Mtewa,  ed.  Delhi:  Allied  Pub- 
lishers, 1990. 

"Squatter  Settlements  in  Liberia:  Towards  the  Integration  of  Housing  and 
Population  Policies,"  African  Urban  Quarterly,  3/4  (1988). 

"Low-Income  Settlements  in  Monrovia,  Liberia"  (coauthor)  in  Spontaneous 
Shelter:  International  Perspectives  and  Prospects,  Carl  V.  Patton,  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia: Temple  University  Press,  1988. 

"Self-Help  and  Shelter  Related  Programs  in  Liberia,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Planning  Association,  53  (Spring  1987):  206-212. 

"Women  in  the  Development  Process:  Occupational  Mobility  of  Female 
Migrants  in  Cities  in  Nigeria,"  Journal  of  Comparative  Family  Studies, 
(Spring  1986):  1-19. 
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HELZI  NOPONEN 

Assistant  Professor;  B.A.,  Temple;  M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  California.  Dr.  Noponens 
most  recent  research  has  focused  on  trade-related  shifts  in  the  economic  base  of 
American  cities,  the  performance  of  U.S.  industries  in  the  global  market,  and 
state  and  local  development  strategies  in  the  era  of  increasing  international  trade. 
Dr.  Noponen  was  a  Fulbright  scholar  to  India,  where  she  conducted  research 
on  the  urban  informal  sector,  subsidized  lending  programs  for  the  working  poor, 
and  grassroots  women's  development  organizations.  Her  research  and  teaching 
interests  include  issues  of  poverty,  employment,  and  inequality  in  developing  areas, 
the  role  of  women  in  the  development  process,  and  urbanization  and  development 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Selected  publications: 

"International  Trade,  Productivity  and  Regional  Job  Growth:  A  Shift  Share 
Interpretation"  (coauthor),  International  Regional  Science  Review,  forthcoming. 

"Loans  to  the  Working  Poor:  A  Longitudinal  Study  of  Credit,  Gender  and 
the  Household  Economy,"  Center  for  Urban  Affairs  Working  Paper  #6,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ:  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  Rutgers  University,  1990. 

"Organizing  Women  Petty  Traders  and  Home-based  Producers,"  in  Invisible 
Hands:  Women  in  Home-Based  Production,  Andrea  Menefee  Singh  and  Anita 
Kelles-Viitanen,  eds.  Delhi:  Sage  Publications,  1987. 


Dale  Whittington  and  Linda  Lacey  of  the  Planning  in  Developing  Areas  faculty  stroll  past 
New  East  Hall. 
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DALE  WHITTINGTON 

Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Planning;  A.B.,  Brown;  M.P.A.,  Texas;  L.Sc.  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science;  Ph.D.,  Texas.  Dr.  Whittington  teaches  public  invest- 
ment theory  and  techniques,  water  resources  policy  and  planning  in  developing 
countries,  and  survey  research  in  developing  countries.  He  has  worked  on  water 
resources  policy  and  planning  issues  for  the  National  Commission  on  Water  Quahty, 
Ford  Foundation,  Egyptian  Academy  of  Scientific  Research  and  Technology,  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Applied  Systems  Analysis,  and  the  World  Bank.  In  1983 
he  was  a  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  at  the  Institute  of  Environmental  Studies, 
University  of  Khartoum.  In  1984  he  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the  Politecnico  di 
Milano,  Italy.  In  1985  he  was  a  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Economic  Planning,  Government  of  Sudan,  on  the  microcomputer  use  for  devel- 
opment planning,  budgeting,  and  management.  His  research  interests  include 
the  development  of  methodologies  for  evaluation  of  water  and  sanitation  projects 
in  developing  countries. 

Selected  publications: 

"Estimating  the  Willingness  to  Pay  for  Water  Services  in  Developing  Countries: 
A  Case  Study  of  the  Use  of  Contingent  Valuation  Surveys  in  Southern  Haiti" 
(with  others).  Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change,  January  1990). 

"Cost  Recovery  Strateg>^  in  the  Rural  Water  Sector:  A  Case  Study  of  Nsukka 
District,  Anambra  State,  Nigeria"  (with  others).  Water  Resources  Research 
(1990). 

"Calculating  the  Value  of  Time  Spent  Collecting  Water:  Some  Estimates  for 
Ukunda,  Kenya"  (with  others).  World  Development,  (February  1990). 

"A  Study  of  Water  Vending  and  Willingness  to  Pay  for  Water  in  Onitsha, 
Nigeria"  (with  others).  World  Development  (February  1991) 

Water  Management  Models  in  Practice:  A  Case  Study  of  the  Aswan  High 
Dam  (co-author).  Amsterdam:  Elseveir  Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  1983. 

Supporting  Faculty 

RICHARD  E.  BILSBORROW 

Research  Professor  of  Biostatistics;  B.A.,  Carleton;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan. 

DENNIS  RONDINELLI 

Director,  International  Development  Research  Center,  Kenan  Center,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration.  B.A.,  Political  Science; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell. 
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The  Trevarthen  sisters,  Susan  and  Julia,  found  career  paths  through  the  variety  and  flex- 
ibility of  the  department's  degree  programs. 
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A  Family  Affair 

Sisters  Adapt  Department's  Varied  Programs  to  Individual  Needs 


They  attend  the  same  university,  Hve  in  the  same  town,  and  even  share  a  house, 
but  Susan  and  Juha  Trevarthen  are  sisters  who  don't  see  a  whole  lot  of  each  other. 
They  stay  busy  in  different  programs  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning. 

Susan  is  in  one  of  the  Department's  joint  degree  programs,  earning  a  master's 
degree  in  planning  and  a  law  degree  from  Carolina's  School  of  Law.  Following 
graduation,  she  will  work  for  a  Florida  law  firm  specializing  in  land  use  and 
environmental  planning  and  government  law. 

Susan's  interest  in  the  planning  profession  contributed  to  Julia's  enrollment 
in  the  master's  degree  program  in  planning  at  Carolina  and  her  eventual  full-time 
work  as  a  city  planner  while  attending  school. 

At  age  26,  Susan  looks  back  upon  the  past  few  years  and  sees  how  the  influences 
in  her  life  prepared  her  for  planning  school.  "As  I  worked  and  gained  experience, 
coming  to  Carolina  looked  like  a  way  to  make  sense  out  of  what  I  knew,"  Susan 
says.  "I  wanted  to  go  back  to  school  for  a  purpose." 

Her  main  purpose  was  gaining  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  able  to  bring  about 
change.  Susan  saw  that  ability  in  many  lawyers  she  dealt  with  while  working 
for  the  Florida  Atlantic  University/ Florida  International  University  Joint  Center 
for  Environmental  and  Urban  Problems  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

"I  just  had  an  appreciation  for  what  I  saw  at  the  Center.  Some  may  argue, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  a  planner  without  a  law  degree  and 
one  with  it.  The  latter  seemed  more  able  to  change  things.  That  may  be  an  over- 
generalization,  but  that  was  my  impression,"  Susan  says. 

Susan  graduated  from  Duke  University  in  1986  with  a  Public  Policy  Studies 
degree,  and  she  was  ready  to  return  to  North  Carolina.  Her  interest  in  planning, 
her  public  policy  background,  and  the  influence  of  professionals  led  her  to  enter 
Carolina  in  fall  1987. 
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"I  looked  hard  for  a  place  with  both  programs  at  the  level  and  of  the  type 
that  I  was  interested  in.  Carolina  seemed  to  be  a  good  blend  in  both  areas.  Plus, 
the  department  had  a  history  of  working  well  with  joint  degree  students,"  Susan 
says. 

The  same  day  Susan  joined  the  Center,  Julia  also  began  work  as  a  research 
assistant.  The  sisters  from  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  were  together  again.  At  the  Center, 
Julia  got  exposure  to  the  world  of  city  and  regional  planning.  Although  she  had 
a  music  degree  from  Florida  State  University  and  had  worked  in  interior  design, 
Julia  soon  realized  that  she  could  find  a  niche  in  planning. 

"I  told  myself  that  I'd  try  the  job  and  see  if  I  liked  it,  then  consider  school  later," 
Julia  says.  "At  the  Center,  I  always  ran  across  work  by  Carolina  professors.  I  worked 
for  two  years,  and  had  made  two  visits  to  see  Susan  by  that  point.  I  guess  I  was 
predisposed  to  like  Carolina." 

Julia  visited  her  sister  again  in  October  1987  during  Susan's  second  year  of 
school,  and  sat  in  on  classes.  She  says  that  although  she  considered  other  schools, 
she  felt  at  home  at  Carolina.  "Carolina's  department  has  a  strong  national  reputa- 
tion, so  if  I  moved,  the  program's  reputation  would  be  known  just  about  every- 
where," Julia  says.  "I  was  always  interested  in  historic  preservation.  I  like  the 
idea  of  reusing  and  readapting  things  that  are  older.  There's  a  grace  and  character 
in  older  buildings  that's  missing  in  many  modern  buildings." 

Julia's  appreciation  for  things  old  blended  well  with  the  Department's  Land  Use 
and  Environmental  Planning  tract  when  she  entered  the  master's  program  in  1988. 
Like  most  planning  students  traditionally  do  after  their  first  year,  Julia  landed 
an  internship.  She  worked  in  the  planning  office  of  Carrboro,  a  town  adjacent 
to  Chapel  Hill.  She  worked  full-time  that  summer  and  part-time  during  the  school 
year. 

Then  came  the  plot  twist. 

Carrboro's  senior  planner  resigned.  Julia  applied,  and  she  was  hired  in  early 
1990.  While  finishing  her  last  three  semesters  of  school,  she  worked  full-time. 

"I  like  working  in  a  small  town.  You  can  have  a  finger  in  every  pie;  everything 
from  historical  preservation  to  watershed  protection.  You  also  get  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence dealing  with  the  public  side.  This  is  front-line  planning,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  wanted  in  a  first  professional  position,"  Julia  says. 

"Susan  followed  what  seems  like  an  inevitable  career  path.  I'm  easily  bored, 
so  I  was  really  attracted  to  the  variety  of  opportunities  and  different  places  I 
could  work  in  planning." 

The  Trevarthen  sisters  have  differing  interests  in  planning:  Julia  in  urban  design, 
Susan  in  public  policy.  Yet  each  used  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  Carolina's  plan- 
ning programs  to  meet  their  needs. 
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Joint  Degrees  and 

Other  Professional  Programs 


Combined  Program  in  Law  and  Planning 

Under  a  combined  program  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Law  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  students  may  pursue  the  J.D.  and  Master 
of  Regional  Planning  degrees  together.  Taken  jointly,  the  two  degrees  may  be 
obtained  in  four  years  rather  than  the  five  years  ordinarily  required.  The  combined 
program  seeks  to  develop  professionals  capable  of  dealing  with  both  the  legal 
and  planning  aspects  of  urban  and  regional  policy  problems.  Coursework  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  professional  roles  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  planning  methodology  and  process,  coupled  with  the  analytical  skills  and  pro- 
fessional expertise  of  the  lawyer,  are  essential.  These  include  administrators  and 
staff  of  public  agencies  and  consulting  firms  in  the  fields  of  planning,  housing, 
development,  and  environmental  protection,  and  members  of  private  law  firms 
and  public  legal  staffs. 

To  enter  this  program,  students  must  apply  separately  to  both  the  School  of 
Law  and  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  must  be  accepted 
independently  by  both.  Students  entering  the  program  spend  their  entire  first 
year  in  either  the  Planning  Department  or  the  Law  School,  and  the  student  must 
make  this  choice  at  the  time  of  admission.  The  second  year  is  normally  spent 
full-time  in  the  program  not  selected  in  the  first  year.  After  the  first  two  years 
the  student  has  an  additional  43  semester  credits  to  complete  in  the  Law  School 
and  12  semester  credits  to  complete  in  Planning. 

A  catalog  and  application  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  may  be  obtained 
from: 

Admissions  Office 
School  of  Law 
Campus  Box#  3380 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carohna  27599-3380 
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Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  program  advisers: 

—  Professor  David  R.  Godschalk,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 

—  Dean  Judith  Wegner,  School  of  Law 

Combined  Program  in  Business  Administration  and  Planning 

Urban  development  is  increasingly  a  joint  public-private  enterprise  in  which 
planning  (deciding  what  to  do),  and  management  (deciding  how  to  do  it),  are 
interrelated  activities.  Private  actors  must  understand  the  public  considerations 
that  underlie  the  regulatory  environment  in  which  they  operate  to  achieve  their 
goals.  Similarly,  public  actors  must  understand  the  market  economy  and  the  ways 
in  which  government  regulations  affect  production,  prices,  and  distribution  pro- 
cesses to  achieve  public  (development  and  other)  goals.  Increasingly,  applicants 
to  both  the  planning  and  business  administration  programs  want  to  pursue  career 
paths  in  urban  development  and  related  fields  that  combine  planning  and  man- 
agement and  the  flexibility  to  move  between  jobs  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
The  joint  degree  program  requires  a  total  of  85  credit  hours,  of  which  27  hours 
are  credited  jointly  toward  the  M.R.P.  degree,  which  requires  48  credit  hours, 
and  the  M.B.A.  degree,  which  requires  64  credit  hours. 

To  enter  this  program,  students  must  apply  separately  to  both  the  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  must  be  accepted  independently  by  both.  Students  entering  the  program 
spend  their  entire  first  year  in  either  the  Planning  Department  or  the  School  of 
Business,  and  the  student  must  make  this  choice  at  the  time  of  admission.  The 
second  year  is  spent  full-time  in  the  program  not  selected  in  the  first  year.  In 
the  third  year,  students  take  courses  in  both  business  and  planning.  Sufficient 
electives  can  be  taken  in  planning  and  business  so  that  a  curriculum  can  be  tailored 
to  students'  career  objectives. 

A  catalog  and  application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  may  be  obtained  from: 

Director  of  M.B.A.  Admissions 

The  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Campus  Box  3490,  Carroll  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3490 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  is  based  on  dem- 
onstrated potential  for  responsible  leadership,  the  quality  of  the  student's  academic 
transcripts,  and  the  applicant's  score  on  the  Graduate  Management  Admission 
Test  (CM AT)  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  NJ. 

Further  information  about  the  joint  degree  program  in  business  and  planning 
may  be  obtained  from  the  program  advisers: 

—  Professor  Emil  E.  Malizia,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 

—  Professor  Howard  Rockners,  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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The  Graduate  Public  Policy  Analysis  Program 
The  MPA  in  Public  Policy  Analysis 

In  conjunction  with  the  MPA  Program  in  the  Department  of  Pohtical  Science, 
the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  offers  an  MPA  in  Public  Policy 
Analysis.  The  graduates  of  this  program  are  employed  in  international,  national, 
regional,  state,  and  local  government  agencies  as  aides  and  analysts;  in  policy 
research  organizations;  in  not-for-profit  associations;  and  in  private  sector  jobs 
that  require  analytical  skills  and  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  the  policy  process. 

The  MPA  in  public  policy  analysis  program  is  a  two-year  course  of  study  with 
a  supervised  summer  internship.  Students  take  core  courses  in  public  sector  eco- 
nomics and  macro  policy,  politics,  public  management  and  leadership,  budgeting, 
values  and  ethics,  and  quantitative  methods  and  decision  analysis,  and  elective 
courses  in  a  substantive  area  of  policy,  such  as  human  services,  economic  develop- 
ment, international  affairs,  housing  and  urban  development,  education,  or  family 
and  social  policy.  The  core  courses  are  taken  within  the  departments  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Political  Science.  Electives  needed  to  fulfill  the  policy-area 
requirement  can  be  taken  anywhere  within  the  university  or  at  nearby  universities. 
During  the  last  semester  of  study,  students  participate  in  a  small  policy  workshop 
that  addresses  a  policy  problem  for  an  actual  client. 

Students  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  can  take  electives 
in  public  policy  analysis,  or  they  can  obtain  the  M.P.A.  degree  and  M.R.P.  degree 
in  three  years  of  study. 

Further  information  about  the  MPA  in  Public  Policy  Analysis  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Public  Policy  Analysis  Curriculum,  Campus  Box  3140,  New  East  Hall, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3140. 

Ph.D.  in  Public  Policy  Analysis 

The  new  doctoral  program  in  Public  Policy  Analysis  is  designed  to  train  scholars 
and  analytical  thinkers  to  solve  real  world  problems  that  spill  over  traditional 
disciplinary  lines.  Graduates  of  the  program  are  expected  to  assume  academic 
positions,  or  research  positions  in  public  policy  "think  tanks"  and  other  policy 
research  organizations,  or  to  serve  as  high-ranking  officials  in  government  agencies. 

Business  and  governments  continually  make  complex  decisions  often  with  long- 
term  consequences.  The  public  policy  researcher  creates  knowledge  to  help  these 
decision  makers  choose  the  best  alternative  in  the  public  interest.  Finding  appro- 
priate analytical  approaches  to  solve  problems  in  public  policy  areas  such  as  educa- 
tion, health,  children  and  families,  environment,  employment,  housing  and  urban 
development,  trade,  industry,  and  international  affairs  presents  an  intellectual 
challenge  that  the  Curriculum  is  designed  to  meet. 

Critical  world  problems  do  not  fit  neatiy  into  one  framework.  The  Ph.D.  Curric- 
ulum in  Public  Policy  Analysis  encourages  advanced  theoretical  exploration  in 
multiple  disciphnes.  The  Curriculum  provides  training  in  scientific  theory  building, 
but  also  teaches  doctoral  candidates  to  combine  skills  with  usual  theory  and  pre- 
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scriptive  methods  for  policy  analysis.  Therefore,  students  learn  the  political  and 
administrative  aspects  of  implementation  in  their  chosen  policy  specialization. 

Nationally  and  internationally  recognized  doctoral  faculty  cross  department, 
program  and  school  lines  in  pursuit  of  their  policy  interests.  Many  combine  schol- 
arship with  valuable  governmental  experience.  In  addition  to  faculty  teaching 
in  the  undergraduate  and  master's  public  pohcy  analysis  programs,  doctoral  faculty 
come  from  the  departments  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Economics,  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Engineering,  Political  Science,  Health  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion, and  the  schools  of  Education,  Law,  Business  Administration,  Social  Work, 
and  Medicine. 

The  Core  Curriculum 

The  first  four  semesters  of  study  build  a  solid  foundation  for  the  Ph.D.  Curriculum 
in  Public  Policy  Analysis.  Required  core  courses  include: 

•  Public  Institutions  and  Policy  Actors.  This  course  covers  at  an  advanced  level 
the  operation  of  public  policymaking  institutions  and  processes,  the  behavior 
of  individuals  and  groups  involved  in  public  policymaking,  and  the  interaction 
of  governmental  institutions  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  policies. 

•  Economic  Analysis  and  Public  Policy  I  and  II  (2  courses).  These  courses  provide 
advanced  treatment  of  economic  theory  for  application  to  such  topics  as  industrial 
organization  and  regulation,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  welfare  economics, 
income  distribution,  international  trade,  business  location  and  investment, 
national  industrial  policy  and  labor  markets  and  employment. 

•  Models,  Methodology  and  Research  Design  I  and  II  (2  courses).  These  courses 
teach  policy  oriented  researchers  how  to  structure  a  research  design  and  apply 
research  techniques  that  are  appropriate  to  the  public  policy  problems  and 
generate  knowledge  that  is  directly  useful  to  decision  makers. 

•  Ethics  and  Formal  Decision  Analysis  I  and  II  (2  courses).  Ethical  considerations 
in  policy  choices  are  integrated  with  formal  analytical  approaches  to  decision 
making.  The  first  semester  covers  techniques  of  project  appraisal  and  cost  bene- 
fit analysis.  The  second  semester  examines  formal  approaches  to  decision  mak- 
ing under  conditions  of  uncertainty.  The  course  explores  use  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  and  formal  decision  methods  in  the  political  process. 

Policy  Field  Concentration 

A  strong  Ph.D.  program  in  public  policy  requires  rigorous  training  in  applied 
policy  analysis  for  public  decision  making;  the  theory,  substance,  and  politics 
of  a  policy  area;  and  methodological  skills  necessary  to  do  original,  applied  policy 
research  in  that  area.  Consequently,  the  policy  field  requirement  consists  of  three 
parts:  (1)  coursework  in  substantive  theory  and  knowledge  about  a  policy  area 
(12  credit),  (2)  coursework  in  research  methods  (9  credits),  and  (3)  coursework 
in  the  political/administrative  process  (3  credits).  The  total  field  requirement  is 
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at  least  24  credit  hours.  The  pohcy  field  is  uniquely  defined  for  each  Ph.D.  student 
with  the  guidance  of  the  student's  chairman  and  program  committee. 

Further  information  about  the  doctoral  program  in  public  policy  analysis  may 
be  obtained  from:  Professor  Michael  A.  Stegman,  Chair,  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  Campus  Box  3140,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3140. 
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Gerry  McMahon  is  excited  about  the  way  the  doctoral  program  in  planning  helped  him  grow 
through  learning  while  teaching  the  next  generation  of  planners. 
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Finding  His  Way 

Doctoral  Program  Helps  Put  It  All  Together 


Gerry  McMahon  is  proof  that  there's  no  typical  route  through  life. 

The  38-year-old  doctoral  student  and  instructor  in  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning  has  such  a  varied  background  that  it  took 
a  long  while  to  mold  all  his  interests  into  the  realization  that  he  was  meant  to  teach. 
Some  careful  backtracking  reveals  a  background  of  environmental  advocacy,  com- 
munity organizing,  dispute  resolution,  planning,  attending  seminary,  getting  mar- 
ried, and  being  a  father. 

McMahon,  who  earned  a  Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  degree  from 
Carolina  in  1983,  returned  to  discover  his  favorite  tool  for  planning  the  way  we  live. 
It  is  called  Geographic  Information  System  (CIS).  CIS  is  a  spatial  database  man- 
agement system  that  lets  you  locate  unseen  objects  such  as  boundaries  and  tie 
pertinent  information  to  that  location. 

During  the  final  two  years  of  his  doctoral  work,  McMahon  taught  a  CIS  practi- 
cum  that  gave  students  hands-on  experience  with  computer  software  and  hard- 
ware. The  use  of  CIS  technology  in  planning  evolved  during  the  past  decade, 
but  the  Department  is  one  of  few  to  teach  the  use  of  CIS. 

As  projects  progressed,  McMahon  and  his  colleagues  each  day  discovered  more 
uses  for  CIS.  Uses  include  continuing  education  that  introduces  CIS  to  planning 
professionals;  public  sector  disputes,  where  a  legitimate  way  of  determining  facts 
is  needed  to  help  all  parties  involved  to  see  possible  effects  of  their  ideas;  workshops 
on  community  concerns;  and  economically  enhancing  county  and  city  services. 

"The  collaboration  between  students  and  faculty  on  CIS  provides  a  good  envi- 
ronment for  research.  The  faculty  not  only  is  open  to  students  conducting  research, 
but  they  encourage  it.  And  you're  not  limited  to  working  with  a  single  faculty 
member.  I've  found  that  doors  are  always  open  for  discussion,"  McMahon  says. 

The  possibilities  have  McMahon  excited  about  the  future  of  the  Department 
and  the  planning  profession.  But,  to  better  understand  McMahon's  excitement 
about  the  future,  you  must  first  examine  his  past. 
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The  oldest  of  seven  children,  McMahon  left  his  hometown  of  St.  Louis  to  earn 
a  degree  in  political  economy  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1974.  In  1976 
he  earned  a  Master  of  Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia. 

After  a  two-year  stint  with  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  McMahon  worked  in  Woonsocket,  R.I.  There,  he  trained  com- 
munity leaders  and  neighborhood  and  tenant  organizations  in  ways  to  influence 
community  development.  He  continued  to  learn  just  how  varied  his  interests  were, 
and  he  knew  there  was  a  way  to  pull  them  all  together  in  one  job. 

"As  I  looked  for  a  job,  I  wanted  one  that  combined  environmental  research, 
advocacy  for  public  interest,  and  community  organizing,"  McMahon  says.  "I  saw 
going  to  school  as  a  way  to  build  skills  and  find  ways  to  do  what  I  wanted  to 
do  better  and  to  explore  different  jobs  in  other  areas." 

In  1983  he  entered  the  Department's  graduate  program.  Upon  earning  his  degree 
in  1985,  he  worked  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  Public  Disputes  Program,  as  a 
planner  in  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  planner  for  Chapel  Hill.  While  working,  he 
also  felt  the  need  to  develop  his  talents  even  further. 

"One  reason  I  initially  decided  to  enter  the  Ph.D.  program  was  to  obtain  the 
skills  needed  to  do  research.  But  soon  I  realized  that  a  more  challenging  set  of 
tasks  appealed  to  me,"  McMahon  says.  He  found  himself  stirred  by  the  influence 
he  could  wield  on  future  planners. 

"I  am  teaching  the  next  generation  of  planners.  I  want  to  challenge  them  and 
myself  as  well.  It's  a  challenge  because  the  academic  setting  is  always  changing 
with  new  people  coming  in  and  new  research  agendas,  and  new  knowledge.  That 
all  makes  teaching  appealing." 
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The  Doctoral  Program 

in  City  and  Regional  Planning 


The  doctoral  program  in  planning  provides  substantive  knowledge  and  research 
skills  which  enable  graduates  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  new  theories, 
knowledge,  and  scholarship  in  planning,  to  formulate  and  evaluate  innovative 
public  policy,  and  administer  research  programs  in  domestic  and  international 
contexts.  The  program  is  relatively  small  but  highly  selective  and  individualized. 
It  is  ideal  for  mature  students  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds. 

Career  Opportunities 

Our  doctoral  program  has  opened  many  opportunities  for  its  graduates.  Of 
the  70  men  and  women  who  have  earned  Ph.D.s  in  the  program  since  its  inception 
in  1961,  about  sixty  percent  are  teaching  and  doing  research  in  universities.  The 
others  also  chose  challenging  careers  in  domestic  or  international  agencies  or  in 
private  consulting  and  research  firms.  Twenty  percent  work  outside  of  the  United 
States  or  are  engaged  in  multinational  projects.  Our  Ph.D.  graduates  include 
departmental  chairpersons,  deans,  and  officers  of  national  academic  and  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  many  well  published  scholars. 

A  listing  of  the  present  activities  of  graduates  from  the  doctoral  program  between 
1985  and  1989  provides  an  idea  of  immediate  opportunities  and  career  paths  open 
to  our  Ph.D.s. 

•  Assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

•  Transportation  adviser  to  the  government  of  Uganda. 

•  Associate  professor  at  Florida  State  University. 

•  Assistant  professor  at  Cleveland  State  University. 

•  Assistant  professor  at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

•  Assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
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•  Environmental  Planning  Coordinator,  Baltimore  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

•  Chairman  at  Yeung-nam  University,  Republic  of  Korea. 

•  Section  supervisor  with  the  Center  for  Hazardous  Materials  Research,  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC. 

•  Evaluation  economist  with  Appropriate  Technology  International  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

•  Staff  associate  at  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  U.S.  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

•  Finance  and  Program  Officer,  Asian  Development  Bank,  Manila,  Philippines. 

•  Research  Associate,  Institute  of  Community  Area  Development,  University 
of  Georgia. 

•  Associate  Professor,  Texas  A&M  University. 

Background  and  Preparation  of  Students 

The  Ph.D.  student  body  is  a  diverse  group  of  highly  motivated  and  creative  men 
and  women  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  origins.  Each  year  between  six 
and  eight  students  begin  the  Ph.D.  program.  There  are  generally  about  20  Ph.D. 
students  in  residence  at  any  given  time.  They  come  to  Chapel  Hill  from  all  over 
the  world,  including  all  regions  of  the  United  States.  About  two-thirds  already 
have  master's  degrees  in  planning  or  related  fields.  A  list  of  current  students  in 
residence,  their  place  of  origin,  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees,  and  areas 
of  research  interest  illustrates  the  range  of  backgrounds  and  interests  students 
bring  to  the  Ph.D.  program. 

Zorica  Budic,  Yugoslavia.  B.A.,  University  of  Belgrade;  M.A.  (Planning),  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign.  Land  use,  geographic  information  systems. 

KeyongAe  Choe,  South  Korea.  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  Yonsei  University;  MURP 
(Planning),  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  water  resources  planning  in 
developing  countries. 

Bill  Henderson,  Georgia.  B.A.,  M.C.R.P.  (Planning),  Ohio  State  University.  Land 
use  and  environmental  planning,  sustainable  development. 

Herman  Huang,  Ohio.  B.S.,  Case  Western  Reserve;  M.S.  (Environmental  Sciences), 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Transportation,  environmental  planning. 

Abram  Kaplan,  Wisconsin.  A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.S.  (Land  Resources),  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Environmental  planning,  geographic  information 
systems. 

Aly  Karam,  Egypt.  B.S.,  Alexandria  University;  M.S.  (Architecture),  University 
of  Kansas.  Housing  and  settlements  in  developing  countries. 

Shanzi  Ke,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.S.,  M.S.  (Planning),  Nanjing  University. 
Regional  economic  development. 

Suk  Chan  Ko,  South  Korea.  B.A.,  Yonsei  University;  M.S.,  M.C.R.P.  (Planning), 
University  of  Texas,  Austin.  Regional  economic  development. 
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Zhongqiang  Liu,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.A.,  M.A.  (City  Planning),  Tsingha 
University.  Community  development. 

Gerard  McMahon,  North  Carolina.  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.R.P.  (Plan- 
ning), The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Land  use;  geographic 
information  systems. 

Robert  Paterson,  Florida.  B.A.,  M.P.A.  (Public  Administration),  Florida  Atlantic 
University.  Land  use  and  environmental  planning. 

Francisco  Pichon,  Colombia.  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  Universidad  Autonoma 
Delcaribe;  M.S.  (Planning)  Kansas  State  University;  Sustainable  development 
and  socioeconomic  change  in  developing  countries. 

Wei  Qin,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.A.,  M.S.  (Environmental  Sciences),  Beijing 
Normal  University.  Geographic  information  systems. 

Dale  Roenigk,  Kansas.  B.A.  (Public  Policy),  Duke  University.  Land  use  and  envi- 
ronmental planning. 

Irit  Sinai,  Israel.  B.A.,  Everyman's  University;  M.A.  (Public  Policy),  Tel-Aviv 
University.  Planning  in  Developing  Areas. 

Alangundy  Srinivasan,  India.  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  University  of  Madras; 
M.A.  (Development  Planning),  Duke  University.  Sustainable  development. 

Leksono  Subanu,  Indonesia.  Bachelor  of  Engineering,  Gadjah  Mada  University; 

M.U.R.P.  (Planning),  Virginia  Polytechnic  and  State  University.  Planning 

administration  and  implementation. 
Daoshan  Sun,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.S.  (Planning),  Nanjing  University. 

Regional  economic  development. 

Laura  Temple-Haney,  North  CaroHna.  B.A.,  Warren  Wilson  College;  M.P.A.  (Pub- 
lic Administration),  Harvard  University.  Rural  economic  development. 

Mei  Zhou,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.S.,  Beijing  Normal  University;  M.A.  (Ur- 
ban Studies),  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park.  Urban  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Course  of  Study 

Each  student  develops  an  individualized  course  of  study  to  reflect  a  specific 
area  of  interest  and  career  aspirations.  Areas  of  specialization  and  appropriate 
course  work  are  determined  jointly  by  the  students  and  their  program  advisers. 
We  make  a  strong  effort  to  develop  programs  which  meet  students'  needs  and 
build  on  their  prior  academic  training  and  for  which  substantial  departmental 
or  university  faculty  resources  are  available.  Areas  of  specialization  include  at 
least  18  credits  of  course  work.  While  the  substantive  focus  of  these  areas  may 
vary  from  student  to  student,  each  set  of  courses  designated  as  an  area  of  speciali- 
zation must  be  mutually  reinforcing  and  coherent;  must  prepare  the  student  for 
expertise  in  some  body  of  knowledge,  methodology,  or  problem  area;  and  must 
provide  the  student  with  adequate  skills  and  knowledge  to  do  research.  The  com- 
prehensive exams,  taken  at  the  end  of  course  work,  require  a  knowledge  of  both 
theory  and  research  methods  in  the  student's  specific  concentration. 
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The  Ph.D.  degree  requires  '51  credits,  at  least  24  of  which  (about  8  courses) 
must  be  taken  outside  the  planning  department.  Students  may  take  courses  in 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  university  and  at  Duke  University,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  or  North  Carolina  Central  University,  all  of  which  are  convenient 
to  Chapel  Hill.  We  accept  graduate  transfer  credits,  but  require  at  least  one  year 
of  residency  for  course  work.  The  department  does  not  require  a  foreign  language. 
We  strongly  encourage  both  research  and  teaching  experience  during  residency. 

Adequately  prepared  students  with  master  s  degrees  in  planning  or  related  fields 
generally  need  about  two  years  of  formal  course  work  leading  to  comprehensive 
exams.  Dissertation  research  takes  approximately  one  more  year.  Students  without 
master's  degrees  may  have  to  take  additional  coursework;  many  such  students 
obtain  a  master's  degree  in  planning  in  addition  to  the  Ph.D.,  although  that  is 
not  necessary. 

The  Doctoral  Faculty 

In  combination  with  the  quality  of  its  students  and  graduates,  the  best  measure 
of  a  Ph.D.  program  is  the  quality  of  the  faculty  and  their  expertise  in  students' 
areas  of  interest.  The  department's  faculty  members  form  an  exceptionally  well 
qualified,  energetic,  and  committed  group  of  scholars.  All  are  active  in  research 
and  many  are  nationally  acknowledged  as  leaders  in  their  fields.  They  often  serve 
as  policy  advisers  to  legislative  and  executive  bodies  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Yet,  they  are  accessible  and  enjoy  the  one-on-one  relationships  necessary  for  sound 
doctoral-level  training.  The  faculty  regularly  has  over  $1,000,000  in  on-going 
research  projects,  which  provide  financial  aid  and  supporting  research  experience 
and  dissertation  opportunities  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas. 

The  full  members  of  the  Department's  graduate  faculty  and  their  areas  of 
research  include  the  following: 

Richard  N.  L.  Andrews  —  scientific  and  value  judgments  in  environmental  policy 
analysis;  solid  and  hazardous  waste  management. 

Edward  M.  Bergman  —  regional  economic  development  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe; 
urban  and  rural  development  dynamics;  industrial  policy  and  restructuring; 
labor  markets  and  human  resources. 

Raymond  J.  Burby— state  and  local  environmental  policy;  hazard  mitigation  and 
disaster  recovery;  management  of  critical  areas;  growth  management;  man- 
environment  relations. 

Glenn  Cassidy— local  government  finance;  infrastructure  provision  and  finance; 
public  choice  institutions  of  local  governments;  political  economy  of  regula- 
tion. 

David  R.  Godschalk  —  dispute  resolution;  geographic  information  systems;  growth 
management;  hazard  mitigation;  coastal  management. 

Harvey  A.  Goldstein  —  universities'  roles  and  effectiveness  in  stimulating  regional 
economic  development;  science  and  technology  as  a  force  in  economic  devel- 
opment; state  and  local  industrial  policies;  employment  projection  methods; 
economic  impact  assessment. 
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Edward  J.  Kaiser — innovative  land  use  planning  and  control  methods;  evaluation 
of  floodplain  and  watershed  management;  water  and  sewer  extension  policy. 

Linda  Lacey— population,  housing,  and  urbanization  policies  in  African  coun- 
tries. 

Michael  I.  Luger— infrastructure  provision  and  finance;  research  parks  and 
regional  economic  development;  federal  tax  and  state  economic  policy. 

Emil  E.  Malizia— economic  structure,  functions,  and  performance  of  U.S.  metropoli- 
tan areas;  development  finance;  international  real  estate;  accessible  housing. 

David  H.  Moreau  —  equity  in  infrastructure  finance;  water  and  sewer  planning; 
drought  management  for  water  supplies;  ground  water  quality;  watershed 
protection. 

Helzi  Noponen  — informal  sector  and  gender  issues  in  developing  countries;  poverty 
and  inequality;  economic  development. 

William  Robe  —  neighborhood  and  community  studies  of  fear  and  reactions  to 
crime;  determinants  of  residential  satisfaction;  national,  state,  and  local  com- 
munity revitalization  policy;  low-income  housing  policy. 

Michael  A.  Stegman  —  national  housing  policy;  analysis  of  state  and  local  low- 
income  housing  initiatives;  low-income  home  ownership;  housing  finance; 
impact  fees. 

Dale  Whittington— water  and  sanitation  in  less  developed  countries;  computerized 
information  and  development  planning;  impact  analysis  of  environmental 
standards. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty,  adjunct  faculty  at  nearby  institutions  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Institute  area,  such  as  Research  Triangle  Institute  and  Southern 
Technology  Council,  provide  guidance  to  Ph.D.  students  and  serve  on  doctoral 
committees.  Additional  information  on  the  regular  and  adjunct  faculty  is  provided 
with  the  area  of  specialization  descriptions  provided  earlier  in  this  publication. 

Further  Information  on  the  Doctoral  Program  in  Planning 

Further  information  about  the  doctoral  program  in  planning  may  be  obtained 
from  the  program  director:  Professor  Harvey  A.  Goldstein,  Director,  Doctoral 
Program,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Campus  Box  3140,  New 
East  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-3140. 
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Linda  Drake,  the  Department's  Librarian,  and  Betty  Geer,  Assistant  Librarian,  assist  students 
in  the  Chapin  Planning  Library.  As  part  of  the  University's  library  system  and  its  3.6  million 
volumes,  the  library  also  offers  specialized  services  such  as  online  computer  searching, 
reference  assistance,  and  U-Search. 
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Opportunities  for  Experience 
in  Research  and  Practice 


Students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  have  many 
opportunities  to  become  involved  in  research  and  planning  practice.  The  research 
or  practice  opportunities,  however,  are  as  varied  as  the  department's  programs 
of  study  and  the  individual  faculty  members'  and  students'  interests. 

Through  the  department's  facilities  in  New  East  Hall,  the  Center  for  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies,  the  Institute  for  Economic  Development,  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  the  Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  the  Carolina  Pop- 
ulation Center,  and  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  graduate  students  collaborate  on  projects  in  a  wide  range  of  subject 
areas  concerning  planning,  human  behavior,  and  the  environment. 

The  Department  occupies  the  four  stories  of  New  East  Hall,  maintains  addi- 
tional laboratory  space  in  Hanes  Hall,  and  operates  research  facilities,  described 
below,  at  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  in  Hickerson  House.  New 
East  contains  microcomputer  and  planning  laboratories,  lecture  and  seminar 
rooms,  faculty  and  student  offices,  and  the  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  research  library. 

Microcomputer  Labs 

Bruce  Egan,  Computer  Coordinator 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  operates  two  microcomputer 
labs  in  New  East  Hall  and  students  also  have  access  to  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy's Geographic  Information  System  Lab  in  Saunders  Hall.  One  lab  in  New 
East,  with  eighteen  microcomputers,  provides  a  full  array  of  word  processing, 
data  management,  statistical,  and  financial  software,  and  remote  communication 
to  both  the  IBM  mainframe  computers  at  the  UNC  Computer  Center  and  still 
more  powerful  mainframe  computer  facilities  at  the  Triangle  Universities  Compu- 
tation Center  in  Research  Triangle  Park.  A  second  microcomputer  lab  in  New 
East  provides  computer  graphic,  mapping,  and  spatial  analysis  equipment  and 
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software.  The  software  packages  available  to  planning  students  and  facult\'  include 
the  thematic  mapping  program,  ATLAS,  and  two  geographic  information  s\'stems, 
ERDAS  and  ARC  INFO. 

F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.,  Planning  Library 

Linda  Drake,  Librarian 

Betty  B.  Geer,  Assistant  Librarian 

The  Chapin  Planning  Librar}',  with  some  17,000  volumes,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing planning  collections  in  the  countr>-.  The  librar}'  houses  a  specialized 
collection  of  over  9,000  current  research  reports  and  documents  from  planning 
agencies  throughout  the  U.S. 

Graduate  students  also  have  ready  access  to  other  umversit>^  librar>'  resources. 
The  campus  librar\-  system  has  over  3.6  million  volumes,  2.5  million  documents, 
and  2.8  million  microforms,  It  is  one  of  the  more  important  research  collections 
in  the  U.S.  Through  a  joint  computer  catalog,  the  resources  of  the  libraries  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  are  linked  with  those  at  Duke  Universit\-  and  North  Carolina 
State  Universit}'.  Da\ds  Librar\- —  which  houses  the  University's  general 
collections  —  is  a  short  walk  from  the  department's  facilities  in  New  East  Hall. 
Dasis  has  a  machine- readable  data  file  unit  and  a  microcomputer  lab.  Specialized 
services  include  online  computer  searching,  reference  assistance,  and  U-Search 
(a  do-it-yourself  computerized  search  senice  of  databases  available  on  CD-ROM). 
Other  campus  libraries  which  contain  special  research  collections  of  interest  to 
planners  include  the  Art,  Geolog\-,  Health  Ser\ices,  Institute  of  Go\'emment  Law 
libraries,  and  North  Carolina  Collection. 


Jonathan  Howes,  Director,  and  Dasid  J.  Brower.  Associate  Director,  oversee  the  department's 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies.  The  center  is  a  focal  point  for  urban  research  and 
public  service. 
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Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 

Jonathan  B.  Howes,  Director 
David  J.  Brower,  Associate  Director 

The  department's  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  established  in  1957, 
is  a  focal  point  for  urban  research  and  public  service  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  In 
addition  to  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  interdisciplinary  urban  research  programs, 
the  center's  staff,  associated  faculty  members,  and  students  work  regularly  with 
federal  and  state  government  agencies  and  with  regional  bodies  and  local  governments 
to  solve  problems  of  center  city  revitalization,  energy  use  and  conservation,  envi- 
ronmental management  and  protection,  low-income  housing,  natural  and  man- 
made  hazards,  public  service  delivery,  transportation,  urban  growth  management, 
and  water  resources,  among  others. 

With  research  in  progress  regularly  exceeding  $1  to  $2  million,  the  center  has 
received  national  attention  and  recognition  for  its  studies  on  urban  growth  man- 
agement, coastal  zone  management,  the  mitigation  of  natural  hazards,  such  as 
floods  and  hurricanes,  new  community  and  other  large-scale  development,  hous- 
ing market  dynamics,  urban  growth  models,  residential  mobility  and  locational 
preferences,  environmental  protection,  and  planning  and  financing  urban  infra- 
structure. The  center's  research  and  service  activities  are  carried  out  by  a  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  and  by  faculty,  research  associates,  and  graduate  students 
supported  in  part  by  research  grants  and  contracts.  The  department's  faculty 
and  students  also  collaborate  through  the  center  with  faculty  and  students  of 
other  departments  in  the  university  on  policy-oriented  research  projects. 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

Richard  N.  L.  Andrews,  Director 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  established  in  1973,  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  interdisciplinary  research,  teaching,  and  environmental  public  service. 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  faculty  and  students  use  the  institute 
to  participate  with  other  departments  in  research,  seminars,  and  discussions  on 
broad  aspects  of  environmental  quality  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  engineering, 
and  public  health.  The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  also  sponsors  a  guest 
speaker  series,  a  statewide  technical  assistance  and  outreach  program  (The  Envi- 
ronmental Resource  Project),  and  the  Student  Community  Involvement  Program, 
which  offers  a  modest  stipend  ($250)  to  students  who  wish  to  apply  academic 
work  such  as  a  class  project  or  departmental  paper  to  current  environmental  issues 
identified  by  the  institute  staff. 

Water  Resources  Research  Institute 

David  H.  Moreau,  Director 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Institute  was  established  in  1964  to  support 
research  on  all  aspects  of  water  resources  including  the  planning,  programming, 
and  analysis  of  urban  and  regional  systems  for  development  and  control  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  water  and  related  land  use.  The  institute  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  faculty  and  student  research  and  interdisciplinary  seminars  relating 
to  water  resources.  Recent  projects  of  the  institute  which  have  involved  departmen- 
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tal  faculty  and  student  research  assistants  include  studies  on  the  protection  of 
drinking  water  watersheds,  drought  management,  water  and  sewer  extension  pol- 
icy, and  water  and  sewer  pricing. 

Institute  for  Economic  Development 

Edward  M.  Bergman,  Director 

Emil  E.  Malizia,  Director,  Basic  Economic  Development  Course 

The  Institute  for  Economic  Development  sponsors  the  Basic  Economic  Develop- 
ment Course  (BEDC),  an  in-service  training  course  accredited  by  the  American 
Economic  Development  Council  offered  through  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Extension 
Division  to  professional  developers.  Institute  activities  now  include  a  wide  range 
of  research  contracts  and  grants,  a  faculty  and  student  exchange  program  with 
the  Vienna  University  of  Economics,  and  in  conjunction  with  PLAN  261  AND 
PLAN  263,  complimentary  appraisals  by  graduate  students  of  local  economies 
throughout  the  U.S. 

Institute  faculty  generally  offer  research  assistantships  to  students  who  hold 
skills  needed  on  current  projects.  Faculty  also  help  students  secure  summer  intern- 
ships and  career  positions  in  development  planning  organizations.  The  institute 
coordinates  four  academic  year  fellowship/internship  programs.  The  Hammer 
Urban  Development  Fellowship  combines  academic  year  support  and  a  summer 
internship  in  Washington,  D.C.  TVA  supplements  its  academic  year  fellowship 
with  summer  placement  as  a  regional  economic  development  planner  in  Knoxville, 
TN.  The  N.C.  Rural  Economic  Development  Corporation  focuses  its  fellowship/ 
internship  on  all  aspects  of  economic  and  community  development  in  North 
Carolina  nonmetropolitan  regions.  The  Southern  Technology  Council/Southern 
Growth  Policies  Board  in  Research  Triangle  Park  stresses  study  of  technological 
restructuring  of  the  South  by  its  fellow/intern.  Other  paid  internships  during  the 
academic  year  are  available  to  students  who  want  direct  working  experience  in 
community  development  agencies. 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

John  S.  Reed,  Director 

Founded  in  1924  by  Howard  W.  Odum,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science  provides  research  resources  for  the  social  science  community,  both  faculty 
and  student,  at  the  University.  The  institute  holds  conferences  and  coUoquia  and 
publishes  books  and  journals  to  promote  interdisciplinary  communication.  The 
IRSS  CoUoquia,  held  weekly,  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  across 
disciplines.  The  Social  Science  Statistical  Laboratory  develops  and  maintains  com- 
puter hardware,  software,  and  human  expertise  in  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
archiving  of  verbal  and  quantitative  data.  Laboratory  staff  offer  short  courses 
and  provide  consultation  in  statistical  methods,  data  management,  programming, 
use  of  hardware,  and  data  analysis  strategies.  The  Social  Science  Data  Library 
acquires  and  maintains  computer-readable  data  to  meet  a  variety  of  teaching 
and  research  needs. 
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The  department's  Microcomputer  Labs  provide  an  array  of  word  processing,  data  manage- 
ment, statistical,  and  financial  software.  A  second  lab  includes  computer  graphic,  mapping, 
and  spatial  analysis  equipment  and  software. 


Carolina  Population  Center 

/.  Richard  Udry,  Director 

The  Carolina  Population  Center,  established  in  1966,  provides  coordination 
of  the  university- wide,  interdisciplinary  program  in  population  research  and  train- 
ing. Its  efforts  span  the  social,  behavioral,  and  health  sciences,  and  it  provides 
research  services  to  faculty  doing  research  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Departmental  faculty  and  students  are  engaged  in  community  development 
research  in  less  developed  countries  through  the  CPC. 

Water  and  Sanitation  for  Health  (WASH)  Project 

Dale  Whittington,  Director 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  major  participant  in  a 
consortium  which  assists  the  U.S.  AID  Office  of  Health  and  the  AID  missions 
overseas  with  projects  related  to  the  United  Nations  International  Drinking  Water 
and  Sanitation  Decade.  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  students  have 
assisted  with  studies  of  drinking  water  supplies  in  the  Caribbean  and  Africa. 
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A  high-ranking  development  officer  in  the  PhiHppines,  Pacifico  F.  Maghacot,  Jr.,  spent  a 
year  as  a  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellow  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  His  experience  is  one  of  many 
available  through  the  department's  special  programs  and  services. 
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Walking  The  Tightrope 

Humphrey  Fellow  Finds  Structure  for  Insights  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill 


When  Pacifico  F.  Maghacot,  Jr.,  returned  to  Manila  in  early  1987,  he  expected 
the  worst.  Instead  he  found  confirmation  of  the  way  he  had  worked  for  the  Philip- 
pines throughout  his  adult  life.  The  previous  years  were  politically  tempestuous, 
but  he  had  walked  a  firm  tightrope  woven  from  his  own  principles  and  beliefs. 

After  Ferdinand  Marcos  fled  the  country  and  Corazon  Aquino  became  president, 
Maghacot  was  asked  to  leave  his  job  as  manager  of  a  rural  development  project. 
But  his  boss  asked  him  to  stay  to  help  resolve  a  workers'  strike.  While  he  tried 
to  decide  whether  to  stay  or  go,  he  received  what  he  terms  a  "providential  phone 
call"  from  the  Office  of  the  President.  "They  wanted  me  to  come  to  the  office 
the  next  day,  but  wouldn't  tell  me  why,"  he  recalls. 

When  Maghacot  and  his  wife,  Cathy,  arrived  at  Aquino's  office  complex,  guards 
blocked  the  entrance.  "Then,  they  asked  my  name  and  when  I  told  them,  everyone 
snapped  salutes,"  he  says.  Why?  The  new  government  wanted  him  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Presidential  Commission  for  the  Urban  Poor.  "I  had  been  appointed 
and  I  was  the  last  one  to  know,"  he  says. 

Five  years  later,  Maghacot  is  busy  improving  his  ability  to  serve  his  country. 

Pax,  as  his  friends  call  him,  is  spending  the  1990-91  school  year  studying  in 
UNC-Chapel  Hill's  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  through  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  North-South  Fellowship  Program.  The  non-degree  program  is  funded 
by  USIA. 

The  outspoken  45-year-old  is  studying  Planning  in  Developing  Countries,  with 
an  emphasis  on  public  policy  and  macroeconomics  in  community  development. 
After  completing  a  twelve-course  curriculum  designed  for  him.  Pax  will  intern 
in  June  at  Chicago's  South  Shore  Bank. 

"I've  dealt  with  the  micro  side  of  projects  and  want  to  be  able  to  justify  programs 
that  will  affect  inflation  and  other  national  concerns." 

Issues  affecting  his  homeland  have  concerned  Pax  since  he  was  a  teenager  living 
on  the  island  of  Samar.  He  left  Samar  at  17  to  attend  a  Catholic  seminary  in 
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Manila.  There,  he  first  saw  the  differences  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

"I  came  from  a  poor  family  with  eleven  children.  We  lived  in  a  structure  built 
of  local  material  which  sunk  into  the  earth  every  three  months  or  so.  It  was  a 
neighborhood  activity  keeping  the  houses  propped  up.  It  was  poverty  with  happi- 
ness." 

His  teenage  interest  in  community  and  political  organizing  matured.  And,  he 
was  influenced  by  the  protests  by  American  college  students  and  the  opening 
of  the  Catholic  church  to  laymen  by  Pope  John  XXIII.  Despite  a  repressive  envi- 
ronment under  Marcos,  Pax  worked  to  create  forums  for  change  in  the  parishes 
and  schools.  He  worked  with  school  administrators,  but  was  most  interested  in 
human  dynamics,  rather  than  what  materials  could  build. 

At  24,  Pax  received  a  scholarship  to  study  social  psychology  at  the  Ateneo  de 
Manila.  Adept  at  working  with  groups  to  promote  community  development,  he 
was  soon  conducting  training  sessions  for  advocacy  groups  and  companies.  He 
realized  that  his  calling  was  in  social  psychology,  and  he  stopped  preparing  for 
the  priesthood. 

Then  came  another  phone  call  that  changed  his  life.  A  government  officer  who 
was  organizing  a  rural  development  project  on  Samar  called  the  psychology 
department.  Pax  took  the  call  and,  after  asking  many  questions,  said  he  would 
visit  the  project  office.  He  went  to  the  office  and  in  the  typical  Pax  fashion,  told 
them  how  to  accomplish  the  project.  He  agreed  to  work  on  the  Northern  Samar 
Integrated  Project  for  three  months. 

As  Project  Community  Development  Specialist  and  Board  Secretary  he  took 
more  steps  across  the  management  tightrope.  "That's  where  I  first  began  to  rub 
elbows  with  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  secretaries,"  he  says. 

In  1983,  Pax  joined  the  project  full-time.  But,  his  ideas  still  sounded  different. 
"Here's  the  catch,"  Pax  says.  "You're  a  social  psychologist  with  social  concerns 
who's  just  taken  a  project  designed  to  build  roads  and  bridges.  So  you  advocate 
looking  at  the  project  again,  to  see  how  people  can  participate  and  benefit.  I 
call  it  managing  by  walking  the  tightrope." 

Pax  kept  his  balance  despite  having  to  tread  warily  among  leaders  from  the 
Marcos-led  provincial  government,  church,  military,  local  government,  and  anti- 
government  forces.  Still,  he  accomplished  much  on  Samar. 

"The  local  government  can  build  roads  with  the  knowledge  and  equipment 
we  left  behind.  The  agriculture  sector  benefits  from  having  learned  about  the 
proper  uses  of  equipment,  seeds  and  supplies,  and  how  to  run  a  market." 

Even  with  success,  disappointment  set  in  when  Marcos  defeated  Aquino  in 
a  February  1986  presidential  election  amid  allegations  of  widespread  corruption. 
Aquino's  ensuing  nonviolent  resistance  to  Marcos  received  support  from  many 
key  government  officials,  including  Pax.  He  and  his  wife  flew  to  Manila,  where 
they  joined  the  crowds  and  helped  provide  food  for  the  people  securing  government 
buildings.  As  Aquino's  support  rapidly  grew,  Marcos  fled  the  island.  Years  later. 
Pax  still  works  for  positive  changes  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Humphrey  Fellows  Program  have  taken  Pax  away  from  his  wife  and  four 
children,  but  he  sees  the  value  in  his  time  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  "I've  had  twenty 
years  of  development  work.  One  can  get  confused  with  all  the  myriad  individual 
experiences,  differing  values  and  policies.  This  program  can  provide  a  framework 
to  those  experiences  and  help  you  convert  them  to  insights." 
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Special  Programs 

and  Services 


The  community  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  of  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  work  closely  together,  providing  a  stimulating  envi- 
ronment for  learning.  Students  play  an  important  role  in  policy  making.  Students 
and  faculty  share  responsibilities  on  the  Curriculum,  Admissions,  Faculty  Search, 
Ph.D.  Policy,  and  other  committees.  There  are  student  organizations  which  raise 
policy  issues  within  the  Department  and  sponsor  various  workshops  and  symposia 
dealing  with  topics  of  student  interest. 

Interests  and  issues  change  over  time,  and  so  have  the  various  student  organizations 
and  programs.  Student  groups  have  included  Women  in  Planning,  which  dealt 
with  the  specific  concerns  of  women  in  the  planning  profession.  Other  interests 
which  have  been  represented  by  student  groups  include  the  Minority  Planning 
Students  Association  and  Planners  for  Social  Change.  Each  year's  class  is  different 
and  the  opportunity  exists  to  create  groups  and  activities  to  meet  new  needs. 

Planner's  Forum 

Every  student  in  the  Department  is  a  member  of  Planner's  Forum.  The  Forum 
addresses  and  anticipates  broad  policy  concerns,  coordinates  student  affairs,  and 
organizes  major  social  events.  It  sponsors  visiting  speakers  and  arranges  faculty 
forums,  workshops,  and  symposia.  Planner's  Forum  also  coordinates  student  par- 
ticipation in  state  and  national  planning  organizations,  such  as  the  North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning  Association. 

Carolina  Planning 

In  its  sixteenth  year  of  publication,  Carolina  planning  is  published  each  semester 
by  students  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning.  As  one  of  only  a  few 
student-run  planning  magazines  in  the  country,  Carolina  planning  is  a  unique 
asset  to  the  Department  and  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  students  to  publish 
articles  or  gain  experience  in  publishing  a  periodical.  The  magazine  focuses  on 
planning  issues  of  particular  interest  to  the  Southeast;  its  outlook  is  broad,  and 
its  subscription  list  is  nationwide. 

DCRP  Alumni  Association 

With  its  officers  and  thirty-two  regional  representatives,  the  DCRP  Alumni 
Association  serves  as  a  means  for  alumni,  friends,  and  the  department  to  work 
together.  The  association  enables  alumni  and  friends  to  play  an  active  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  department,  provides  a  means  for  recognizing  contributions 
and  accomplishments  of  alumni  and  friends,  fosters  camaraderie  among  alumni, 
faculty,  and  students,  and  provides  a  means  through  which  alumni  and  friends 
may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 
The  association  sponsors  alumni  gatherings  at  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Planning  Association  in  the  spring  and  periodic  reunions  and  conferences  in 
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The  department's  Alumni  Association  hosts  several  annual  conferences,  reunions,  and 
meetings,  which  often  include  a  picnic  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  New  East  Hall. 

Chapel  Hill,  including  an  annual  gathering  in  October  in  conjunction  with  the 
association's  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers.  An  important  goal  of  the 
association  is  to  help  students  and  newer  graduates  in  their  early  professional 
careers. 

Representatives  of  the  Alumni  Association  can  be  found  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  They  are  happy  to  talk  with  people  who  are  exploring  a  career  in  planning 
or  who  are  interested  in  the  planning  education  program  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

APA,  ACSP,  UAA,  and  Other  Associations 

The  department  plays  an  active  role  in  the  American  Planning  Association, 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Planning,  and  Urban  Affairs  Association. 
The  department  is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Planners 
and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Planning. 

DCRP  faculty  members  have  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  APA,  chaired 
APA  divisions,  and  edited  the  Journal  of  the  American  Planning  Association  (most 
recently  from  1984-1988).  They  have  played  equally  active  roles  in  the  North 
Carolina  professional  chapter  of  APA,  recently  serving  as  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent for  professional  development.  In  ACSP,  the  national  association  of  planning 
educators.  North  Carolina  planning  faculty  have  served  in  a  variety  of  leadership 
positions  and  participate  actively  each  year  in  the  association's  annual  meeting. 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  a  founding  member  of  the  Urban  Affairs  Association,  the 
association  of  universities  with  urban  educational  and  research  programs. 

The  faculty  is  active  in  numerous  other  professional  organizations.  They  include 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, American  Economic  Association,  American  Economic  Development  Council, 
American  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Economics  Association,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  American  Society  for  Public  Administration,  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, American  Water  Resources  Association,  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
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tion,  Association  for  Public  Policy  Analysis  and  Management,  Association  of  State 
Floodplain  Managers,  Council  for  Entrepreneurial  Development,  Institute  of 
Transportation  Engineers,  InterAmerican  Planning  Society,  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  National  Council  for  Urban  Economic 
Development,  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition,  National  Tax  Association, 
Planners  Network,  Regional  Science  Association,  Royal  Economic  Society,  Southern 
Regional  Science  Association,  Southern  Sociological  Association,  Town  and  Coun- 
try Planning  Association,  Transportation  Research  Board,  and  Urban  Land 
Institute. 


Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Program 

The  Department's  Planning  in  Developing  Areas  specialization  hosts  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  North-South  Fellowship  Program  (a  Fulbright  exchange  activity). 
Funded  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  administered  by  the  Institute  for 
International  Education,  the  program  brings  accomplished  professionals  from 
developing  countries  to  the  United  States  at  midpoint  in  their  careers  for  a  year 
of  study  and  related  practical  professional  experience.  During  1990-91,  the  Depart- 
ment hosted  eight  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellows  from  eight  countries  —  Brazil, 
Greece,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  St.  Lucia  (W.L),  Trinidad/  Tobago,  and  Tanzania. 
For  more  information  about  this  program,  contact  Professor  Linda  Lacey,  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Campus  Box  3140,  New  East  Hall,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3140. 


Humphrey  Fellows  from  eight  countries  gather  in  their  lounge  in  New  East  Hall. 
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Two  students  prepare  for  a  presentation  in  their  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning  class. 
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Admission 

and  Degree  Requirements 


The  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  encourages  applications  from 
men  and  women  whose  intellectual  ability,  communication  skills,  motivation, 
and  capacity  for  leadership  give  them  strong  potential  for  careers  in  planning. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  necessarily  a  selective  process.  Applicants  with  strong  academic 
records,  however,  can  expect  a  favorable  admission  decision.  The  prospective  stu- 
dent must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  The 
student's  overall  record  should  be  strong  with  an  average  grade  of  R  or  better 
in  the  major  subject  area. 

Decisions  on  admissions  are  made  by  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  department.  The  admission  process  is  highly  competitive.  All 
credentials  submitted  are  considered  by  the  department  as  part  of  the  total  appli- 
cation, and  no  single  factor  is  regarded  as  qualifying  or  disqualifying.  Factors 
considered  in  the  review  of  all  applications  include  the  academic  transcript,  GRE 
scores,  class  rank,  references,  strength  of  undergraduate  institution,  statements 
of  interest,  and  professional  experience.  In  addition,  the  doctoral  program  gives 
special  consideration  to  applicants  whose  research  interests  and  career  goals  are 
well  matched  to  those  of  the  faculty. 

The  Department  has  a  strong  commitment  to  increasing  opportunities  for 
minority  and  disadvantaged  persons  to  enter  the  planning  profession,  and  we 
actively  encourage  admission  of  women  and  racial  minorities.  In  addition,  we 
seek  to  have  students  from  a  variety  of  academic  backgrounds  and  geographic 
locations.  Although  previous  professional  or  preprofessional  work  experience  in 
planning  or  a  related  field  is  not  required,  it  is  considered  in  admission  decisions. 
Generally,  some  members  of  each  class  have  planning-related  experience. 
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Admission  Process 

It  is  never  too  early  to  apply;  applications  for  admission  in  the  fall  semester 
are  received  and  reviewed  throughout  the  year.  Applications  must  be  received 
before  February  1,  however,  for  consideration  for  university  fellowships  and  those 
applications  are  also  considered  first  for  departmental  fellowships,  assistantships, 
and  other  financial  aid.  Decisions  on  admissions  and  financial  aid  are  made  begin- 
ning February  1,  and  all  financial  aid  decisions  are  generally  complete  by  May 
15.  In  cases  where  an  applicant  is  transferring  from  another  graduate  planning 
program  or  has  had  considerable  experience  in  planning,  admission  at  the  opening 
of  the  spring  semester  is  permitted.  Applications  for  admission  in  the  spring 
semester  must  be  received  by  October  15,  but  earlier  submission  of  applications 
is  advisable. 

Applicants  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  invited  to  visit  the  department  for  a  personal 
interview.  In  addition,  the  Planning  Careers  Weekend,  hosted  by  the  department 
each  March,  provides  applicants  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  professional  inter- 
ests with  faculty  and  enrolled  students. 

Forms  and  instructions  for  application  will  be  mailed  by  the  Department  on 
request.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Ms.  Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
Campus  Box  3140,  Room  103,  New  East  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3140 
Telephone:  919/962-3983 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  pay  a  nonrefundable  $35.00  fee  when  submitting 
an  application. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
and  to  submit  a  statement  of  career  objectives,  transcripts  of  all  institutions  attended, 
and  a  minimum  of  three  letters  of  reference.  The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  is  required  for  all  applicants  whose  native  language  is  not 
English. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination,  which  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible 
(preferably  in  October  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
student  wishes  to  enter  the  department),  is  administered  five  times  a  year  in  conve- 
niently located  centers  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many  other  countries. 
To  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  the  candidate  must  have  an  application 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  fee  on  file  approximately  15  days  in  advance 
of  the  scheduled  date  of  the  examination.  Examinations  are  generally  scheduled 
in  October,  December,  February,  April,  and  June.  A  bulletin  of  information  giving 
full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  most  colleges  and  universities  or  by  writing 
to  Graduate  Record  Examination,  CN  6000,  Princeton,  NJ  08541-6000.  The  results 
of  this  examination  are  recognized  as  contributory,  not  determinative,  evidence 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 
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Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager,  talks  with  a  student. 
Transfer  Credit 


Doctoral  students  can  transfer  graduate  level  courses  from  other  universities. 
Masters  students  desiring  to  transfer  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  from  another  graduate  planning  program  may  do  so  up  to  a  maximum  of 
12  semester  credit  hours  providing  that  the  courses  were  not  credited  to  another 
degree  and  that  the  courses  are  judged  by  the  department  to  be  appropriate  to 
the  elective  requirements  of  the  student's  program.  Graduate  courses  taken  while 
in  undergraduate  status  at  other  universities  are  not  transferable. 

Master's  Degree  Requirements 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of  Regional  Planning  degree  are  avail- 
able in  the  areas  of  economic  and  community  development,  land  use  and  environ- 
mental planning,  planning  for  less  developed  areas,  real  estate  development  and 
housing,  and  urban  services  and  infrastructure.  Curricular  requirements  for  each 
of  those  areas  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  area  of  specialization  section  of  this 
catalog.  In  addition,  the  following  are  requirements  for  the  M.R.P.  degree: 

Residence.  The  minimum  academic  residence  period  is  three  semesters. 

Time  Limit  and  Credit  Hours.  All  requirements  for  the  master's  degree  must 
be  completed  within  five  calendar  years  from  the  first  date  of  registration  with 
a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  of  credit.  Most  students  complete  their  require- 
ments in  two  years. 

Departmental  Paper.  All  candidates  for  the  M.R.P.  degree  are  required  to  select 
a  topic  and  write  an  acceptable  departmental  paper.  The  departmental  paper 
is  an  original  piece  of  work  involving  a  substantial  degree  of  independent  research 
and  analysis  of  a  topic  related  to  planning  practice.  The  requirement  may  be 
met  by  a  paper  of  standard  format.  It  can  also  be  fulfilled  in  some  other  form 
such  as  a  plan  or  audiovisual  presentation. 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  Requirements 

The  Ph.D.  requires  51  credits  of  which  at  least  24  must  be  taken  outside  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning.  An  individualized  program  of  study 
is  developed  by  the  student  with  a  specially  assigned  three-person  committee  to 
provide  a  mastery  of  his  or  her  field,  planning  theory,  and  research  methods. 
Areas  of  specialization  include  a  minimum  of  18  credits  of  course  work.  A  student 
may  take  a  formal  minor  in  another  discipline  with  the  consultation  and  approval 
of  the  appropriate  department  and  the  student's  program  committee.  The  minor 
emphasizes  the  achievement  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  methodological  and 
related  skills  necessary  to  extend  the  student's  research  capabilities  within  a  chosen 
area  of  specialization.  Supportive  complimentary  relationships  between  the  two 
program  components  must  be  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  courses  in  the  area  of  specialization,  course  work  must  be  com- 
pleted in  planning  theory  and  research  methods.  The  planning  theory  requirement 
is  usually  fulfilled  by  taking  PLAN  205  Advanced  Planning  Theory;  the  necessary 
prerequisite  PLAN  204  Planning  Theory,  and  other  courses  and  special  prepara- 
tion that  may  be  recommended.  Doctoral  students  must  gain  proficiency  in  two 
areas  of  research  methods:  policy- oriented  research  design  and  statistical  tech- 
niques of  data  analysis.  The  former  may  be  met  by  taking  PLAN  301  The  Design 
of  Policy  Related  Research.  The  minimum  level  of  competency  in  the  latter  area 
can  be  achieved  by  taking  courses  in  statistical  methods  through  an  intermediate 
level  of  multivariate  statistics  (analysis).  Each  student  is  assisted  by  his  or  her 
program  committee  in  identifying  the  appropriate  statistics  course(s)  to  meet  this 
multivariate  analysis  requirement  as  well  as  additional  courses  to  attain  the 
necessary  quantitative  and  nonquantitative  skills  appropriate  to  the  area  of 
specialization. 

An  important  objective  of  the  department's  Ph.D.  program  is  to  train  top  quality 
and  highly  motivated  teachers  of  planning.  Teaching  experience  is,  therefore,  con- 
sidered an  important  element  of  a  doctoral  student's  training.  Students,  their 
advisers,  and  program  committees  are  expected  to  provide  for  at  least  one  semester 
of  teaching  experience,  preferably  more,  as  an  explicit  element  of  the  program 
of  study. 

No  foreign  language  is  required.  A  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examination 
is  required  at  the  completion  of  course  work. 

Dissertation  Requirement.  The  conduct  of  original  research  requires  abilities 
different  from  those  required  to  pass  formal  courses  and  examinations.  Accordingly, 
in  the  doctoral  program,  great  weight  is  placed  on  research  performance  at  all 
stages  of  development  —  from  the  literature  review  and  development  of  competence 
in  research  methods  and  statistical  analysis  to  the  interpretation  of  results  and 
formation  of  conclusions.  The  scholarly  value  and  feasibility  of  the  dissertation 
topic  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  dissertation  committee.  The  dissertation 
is  expected  to  be  a  significant,  original  contribution  to  the  field  and  must  be  suc- 
cessfully defended  at  the  final  oral  examination. 

Residence  Credit,  Transfer  of  Courses,  and  Time  Limit.  The  time  limit  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  eight  calendar  years  from  the  first  date  of  registration.  Typically, 
most  students  complete  the  requirements  within  four  years.  There  is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  credits  which  can  be  transferred.  Courses  transferred  from  other 
graduate  schools  for  application  toward  degree  requirements  must  have  been  taken 
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within  the  eight-year  limit.  At  least  two  semesters  of  full-time  residency  equivalency 
(nine  or  more  hours)  must  be  taken  in  continuous  registration  on  this  campus. 
That  requirement  may  be  filled  by  two  continuous  regular  semesters  of  full-time 
registration  (nine  or  more  credit  hours)  or  three  semesters  of  continuous  registra- 
tion of  at  least  six  credit  hours.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  residency  is  re- 
quired overall. 

Financial  Assistance 


Applicants  to  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  are  eligible  for 
several  types  of  fellowships  and  assistantships:  (1)  awards  made  by  the  department; 

(2)  university  awards  for  which  applicants  to  the  department  are  considered;  and 

(3)  awards  made  by  outside  agencies  for  which  applicants  to  the  department  are 
considered. 

Applications  for  departmental  financial  aid  and  Graduate  School  fellowships 
are  made  on  the  admission  application  form.  All  applications  for  aid  will  automat- 
ically be  considered  for  all  sources  of  aid  for  which  they  qualify;  the  student  does 
not  have  to  apply  separately  for  each.  However,  applicants'  qualifications  for 
awards  requiring  specific  program  interests  or  skills  must  be  adequately  docu- 
mented in  their  applications  in  order  to  be  considered  for  these  sources  of  aid. 

In  addition  to  fellowships  and  assistantships  awarded  through  the  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the  Graduate  School,  significant  levels  of  sup- 
port are  provided  to  graduate  students  by  the  Student  Aid  Office.  A  separate 
application  for  assistance  is  required.  It  is  extremely  important  for  graduate  stu- 
dents to  complete  and  submit  the  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF)  so  that  it  will  be 
on  file  prior  to  the  time  when  a  loan  or  work  study  employment  is  needed.  The 
priority  filing  date  is  March  1.  Forms  and  additional  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  Campus  Box  2300,  Vance  Hall, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC,  or  call  919/962-8396.  The  Financial  Aid  Form 
is  also  available  from  most  college  and  university  financial  aid  offices. 

Awards  Made  Through  the  Department 

Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  Fellowships  provide  up  to  $5,000 
to  incoming  students  with  outstanding  undergraduate  records  and  the  potential 
for  making  significant  contributions  to  the  planning  profession. 

Doctoral  Fellowships  provide  up  to  $6,000  in  financial  support  for  each  Ph.D. 
student  admitted  to  the  department.  The  department's  policy  is  to  provide  this 
support  to  doctoral  students  for  the  first  two  years  of  study,  after  which  virtually 
every  student  retains  financial  support  by  working  with  a  faculty  adviser  on  a 
sponsored  research  project  or  by  teaching. 

Downtown  Housing  Improvement  Corporation  of  Raleigh  provides  an  intern- 
ship during  the  academic  year  and  summer  employment  with  the  corporation 
working  on  nonprofit  housing  programs  and  projects. 

John  A,  Parker  Fellowship,  funded  by  the  John  A.  Parker  Trust,  was  created 
by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  department  in  honor  of  its  founder  and  first  chair- 
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man,  John  A.  Parker.  A  $3,000  award  made  to  a  second-year  student  with  high 
potential  for  contribution  to  the  department. 

Louise  Venable  Coker  Prize  is  a  $200  cash  award  presented  for  the  most  out- 
standing Departmental  Paper  completed  by  a  second-year  student  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Philip  Hammer  Fellowship,  created  by  Philip  Hammer  and  the  firm  of  Ham- 
mer, Siler,  George  Associates,  to  deepen  understanding  of  the  relationship  between 
the  fields  of  planning  and  economics.  A  $4,000  fellowship  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  an  outstanding  student  having  the  greatest  potential  for  creative  and  inno- 
vative research  in  planning  and  economic  development. 

North  Carolina  Housing  Finance  Agency  Fellowship  provides  support  for  stu- 
dents interested  in  public  and  nonprofit  housing  development.  In  addition  to  support 
during  the  academic  year,  a  summer  internship  is  provided  in  the  N.C.  Housing 
Finance  Agency  in  Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  Rural  Development  Corporation  Fellowship  provides  up  to 
$4,500  in  support  for  a  fellow  during  the  academic  year  to  conduct  policy  studies 
in  conjunction  with  faculty  research.  This  award  also  includes  a  summer  intern- 
ship to  work  on  RDC  s  policy  and  program  activities. 

Robert  E.  Stipe  Scholarship  in  Historic  Preservation  provides  $4,000  in  support 
to  a  student  with  career  interests  in  historic  preservation  and  its  application  to 
land  use  planning,  urban  revitalization,  or  real  estate  development. 

Southern  Technology  Council/Southern  Growth  Policies  Roard  Fellowship  pro- 
vides up  to  $4,000  in  support  for  a  student  to  work  closely  with  a  faculty  member 
on  policy  research  concerned  with  technological  restructuring  and  regional  devel- 
opment. A  summer  internship  is  also  provided. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fellowship  provides  $5,000  in  support  to  a  student 
in  the  Economic  and  Community  Development  area  of  specialization.  Additional 
support,  including  a  travel  allowance,  is  provided  through  a  summer  internship 
with  TVA. 

Transportation  Management  Internships,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Transportation  and  local  transportation  operators,  provides 
work  and  learning  opportunities.  Interns  receive  $3,820  for  the  academic  year 
and  a  salary  for  summer  work. 

US.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Work  Study  Program  provides  a  stipend 
of  $9,000.  Under  this  program,  students  are  expected  to  work  10  hours  a  week 
in  a  planning  or  planning-related  agency  that  administers  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants  or  Urban  Development  Action  Grants.  To  be  eligible  students 
must  come  from  economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and  have  experience 
working  with  economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

Graduate  Teaching  and  Research  Assist antships,  provided  through  state  funds 
as  well  as  through  research  grants  and  contracts  to  the  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  and  Institute  for  Economic  Development,  pay  up  to  $4,000  per 
year. 

Students  who  are  awarded  departmental  fellowships  and  teaching  and  research 
assistantships  may  be  recommended  for  a  special  tuition  rate  as  part  of  the  award 
package.  The  special  tuition  rate  enables  out-of-state  students  who  will  be  per- 
forming specified  fellowship  or  assistantship  duties  to  pay  similar  tuition  to  that 
of  resident  students:  $604  rather  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  of  $5,230. 
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University  Awards  for  Which  Applicants  to  the  Department  Are  Considered 

Graduate  School  Fellowships  pay  up  to  $12,000  for  the  academic  year  plus 
tuition  benefits. 

Graduate  School  Merit  Assistantships  pay  $9,000  for  the  academic  year  plus 
tuition  remission. 

Minority  Presence  Awards 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors'  general  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black 
students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit  course  work,  and  dem- 
onstrate financial  need. 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  Doctoral  Study  provides  stipends 
of  up  to  $9,000  for  the  academic  year  with  an  option  of  additional  support  in 
the  amount  of  $500  for  study  in  the  summer  session,  for  black  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  selected  to  participate.  Recipients  must  be  full-time  students 
pursuing  doctoral  degrees  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Awards  Made  by  Outside  Agencies 

A  number  of  governmental  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  provide  intern- 
ships for  planning  students  during  the  academic  year  and  summer.  The  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning  maintains  a  file  of  internship  opportunities 
and  assists  students  in  contacting  potential  employers. 

Student  Loan  Funds 

The  general  loan  funds,  including  the  federal  loan  program,  are  available  to 
graduate  students.  University  loan  funds  are  announced  in  the  University  catalog. 
Students  interested  in  applying  for  loans  should  contact  the  Office  of  Scholarships 
and  Student  Aid  Office,  Campus  Box  2300,  Vance  Hall,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  or  call  919/962-8396. 

Fees  and  Expenses  for  Each  Semester 


Tuition  and  fees  are  due  at  registration  and  must  be  paid  by  the  last  day  of 
registration  for  each  semester.  Failure  to  pay  at  the  proper  time  will  result  in 
a  late  payment  fee  and  the  student's  possible  disenrollment. 

An  applicant  who  has  been  offered  admission  reserves  his  or  her  place  by  the 
payment  of  a  $25  enrollment  deposit  which  is  credited  toward  the  first  semester's 
tuition.  If  he  or  she  fails  to  register  or  to  withdraw  the  application  prior  to  May  1, 
the  deposit  is  forfeited. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities, changes  in  tuition  and  other  fees  at  any  time. 

Students  in  the  department  should  be  prepared  to  meet  expenses  that  may  occur 
in  connection  with  various  courses.  These  may  include  the  cost  of  supplies,  occa- 
sional travel  to  nearby  communities,  typing,  photo-duplication.  Xeroxing,  and 
materials  for  presentations. 


1990-1991 


Tuition  (N.C.  resident)   

Tuition  (out-of-state  student) 
Fees  


  $  302.00 

  $2,615.00 

$  237.00-257.00 


Louise  Brouillard,  a  student,  works  in  the  Geographic  Information  Systems  Laboratory. 
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Description  of  Courses 

Regularly  Scheduled  Courses  for  Undergraduates 

46  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBANISM  AND  PLANNING  (3).  Discussion 
and  analysis  of  current  urban  problems  and  of  forces  responsible  for 
urban  and  regional  growth.  Historical  perspective  on  the  planning  pro- 
fession and  the  planning  approach  to  urban  phenomena.  Evaluation 
of  current  proposals  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  urban  situation  in  the 
United  States.  Fall.  Lacey. 

67         ETHICAL  BASES  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY  DECISION-MAKING  (3) 

Critical  exploration  of  ethical  and  theoretical  bases  for  making  public 
policy  decisions.  Analysis  of  normative  arguments  of  contemporary 
public  policy  issues.  Fall. 

73  URBAN  POLICY  (PUPA  73)  (3).  A  selection  of  public  policy  topics  on 
the  current  urban  agenda,  with  a  focus  on  the  political  context.  Particular 
stress  on  policy  alternatives,  feasibility,  implementation  and  the  division 
of  responsibility  and  coordination  among  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sectors.  Fall  or  Spring.  Faculty. 

94A  FUTURES  ANALYSES  AND  FORECASTING  (3).  An  examination  of 
the  concepts  and  methods  used  in  forecasting.  Extrapolative  techniques 
and  futures  analysis  methods.  The  application  of  forecasting  techniques 
in  various  institutional  settings.  Fall.  Rohe. 

94B  URBAN  REVIVAL:  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACHES  (3).  Seminar 
designed  to  array  and  assess  the  urban  revival  tools  and  strategies  devel- 
oped by  American  cities  over  the  past  50  years  to  solve  problems  of 
economic,  social,  and  physical  decline.  Spring.  Faculty. 

Regularly  Scheduled  Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced 
Undergraduates 

107  ENTREPRENEURIAL  DECISIONS  FOR  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

(3).  A  seminar  and  field  experience  in  balanced  new  communities,  retire- 
ment communities,  planned  unit  developments  (PUDs),  regional  and 
community  shopping  centers,  industrial/research  parks,  and  recreation- 
theme  parks.  Focus  on  the  decision-making  process,  entrepreneurial  risk 
in  building  the  urban  environment,  and  uncertainties  in  long-range  plan- 
ning and  development.  Fall.  Faculty. 

108  NEW  TOWNS  AND  LARGE-SCALE  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Examina 
tion  of  issues  and  problems  in  new  towns  and  large-scale  development 
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in  the  U.S.  and  abroad;  comparative  evaluation  of  development  processes 
and  projects  in  the  public  and  private  sectors;  independent  studies  on 
planning  process,  public  policy,  financial  feasibility,  implementation, 
governance,  and  community  concerns.  Fall.  Faculty. 

110  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  URBAN  STUDIES  (3).  An  introduction  to  the 

111  functioning  of  the  urban  area  as  a  complex  system  and  to  the  analysis 
of  policies  aimed  at  development  and  change.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

122  URBAN  ECONOMICS  (ECON  122)  (3).  Prerequisite,  Economics  100 
or  101  or  equivalent.  Urban  problems  facing  us  today;  unorganized 
growth,  disparate  land  uses,  fiscal  crisis,  the  ghetto,  poverty,  employment, 
housing  and  transportation  inadequacies,  and  crime.  Fall  or  spring. 
Luger. 

124  URBANIZATION  AND  PLANNING  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD  (3). 
Surveys  theories,  issues,  and  planning  strategies  employed  in  developing 
countries.  Topics  include  rapid  population  growth  and  urbanization, 
squatter  settlements,  regional  inequalities,  problems  of  the  urban  and 
rural  poor,  women  in  the  development  process,  financing  urban  develop- 
ment, rural  development  strategies,  regional  development  planning, 
human  settiement  approaches,  and  national  urbanization  policies.  Fall. 
Lacey. 

125  URBAN  SERVICES  AND  INFRASTRUCTURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN 
210  or  equivalent.  An  examination  of  the  public  services  provided  by 
local  governments  and  the  facilities  required  to  provide  them.  The  course 
concentrates  on  transportation,  water  management,  waste  treatment, 
and  air  quality.  Each  urban  service  is  examined  with  respect  to  its  institu- 
tional framework,  alternative  service  delivery  mechanisms,  public  policy, 
and  history.  The  course  provides  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  financing, 
pricing,  and  public  regulation  of  these  services,  and  covers  methods  for 
measuring  their  impacts,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness.  Spring.  Faculty. 

126  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  (3).  Fundamental  characteris- 
tics of  the  urban  transportation  system  as  a  component  of  urban  structure 
Methodologies  for  the  analysis  and  planning  of  urban  transportation.  Tech- 
niques for  the  analysis  of  problems  and  the  evaluation  of  plans.  Spring. 
Faculty. 

127  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  (3).  A  seminar  investigating  alternative 
public  urban  transportation  systems  including  mass  transit,  innovative 
transit  services,  and  paratransit  schemes.  The  systems  will  be  examined 
from  economic,  land  use,  social,  technical,  and  policy  perspectives. 
Spring.  Faculty. 

129  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  MODELS  (3).  Techniques  for  pre- 
dicting transportation  demand.  The  transportation  planning  process: 
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data  collection,  trip  generation,  modal  choice,  trip  distribution  and  as- 
signment. System  evaluation  techniques:  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  transportation;  investigation  of  innovative  modeling 
techniques.  Spring.  Faculty. 

130  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  PLANNERS  AND  PUBLIC  MAN- 
AGERS (3).  Foundation  course  in  statistical  concepts  and  methods 
primarily  for  professional  master's  degree  candidates  and  public  policy 
majors.  Descriptive  statistics,  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing,  simple 
correlation  and  regression,  and  information  acquisition,  analysis  and 
presentation.  Microcomputer  laboratory.  Fall.  Kaiser,  Lowrey. 

131  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PLANNING  (3).  Fundamental  quan- 
titative methods  as  aids  in  prediction  and  decision  making  in  planning, 
including  multivariate  statistics,  decision  analysis,  and  linear  program- 
ming and  simulation.  Spring.  Lacey,  Goldstein. 

136  GEOGRAPfflC  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  (GEOG  191)  (3).  Thematic 
data  sets  will  be  used  to  model  and  test  interactions  between  spatially 
oriented  information  for  resource  evaluation.  Modelling  techniques,  car- 
tographic output,  data  overlay  methods,  and  "hands  on"  computer  appli- 
cation will  be  featured.  Fall,  spring.  Walsh. 

153  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  POLICY  (ENVR  153, 
PUPA  153)  (3).  This  course  provides  an  intensive  introduction  to  the 
field  of  environmental  management  and  policy,  including  basic  concepts 
and  approaches,  major  elements  and  institutions,  policy  instruments, 
and  environmental  pohcy  analysis.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  policies 
and  management  strategies  for  protecting  ecological  processes  and 
human  health  against  environmental  risks.  Fall.  Andrews. 

175        QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  (POLI  237)  (3). 

Application  of  statistical  techniques,  including  regression  analysis,  in 
public  policy  program  evaluation;  research  design  and  data  collection 
and  management.  Spring.  Faculty. 

199  HONORS  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  STUDIES  (3).  An 
overview  of  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  investigation  of  the  several 
disciplines  as  these  relate  to  the  study  of  cities  and  regions.  Discussions 
supplemented  by  presentation  of  original  papers  prepared  by  students. 
Fall  or  Spring.  Faculty. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PLANNING  AND  URBANISM  (3).  Reading  and 

201  discussions  to  provide  opportunities  to  develop  new  concepts  and  topics 
in  various  aspects  of  city  and  regional  planning.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 
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204  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  I  (3).  Concepts  and  logic  of  planning  as  a 
professional  activity.  Critical  overview  of  current  theories  leading  stu- 
dents to  development  of  a  personal  philosophy  applicable  to  their  work 
as  planners.  Fall.  Bergman. 

205  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  II  (3).  Construction  of  methodologies  for 
evaluating  various  theories  of  planning  and  intensive  analysis  of  the  North 
American  planning  theory  literature.  Doctoral-level  introduction  to  the 
area.  Spring.  Goldstein. 

207  PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS  (Var.).  Workshop  on  effective 
professional  communications  skills.  Writing  module  focuses  on  relation- 
ship between  writer  and  written  work  to  build  personal  strength  of  ex- 
pression. Oral/graphics  module  focuses  on  engaging  speaker's  natural 
descriptive  and  persuasive  powers,  and  on  using  graphics  for  problem- 
solving,  presentations,  and  group  facilitation.  Spring.  Godschalk,  Mengel. 

209  PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENT  (POLI  209)  (3).  Seminar  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  planning  function  in  government,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  planning  and  domestic  policymaking  in  the  federal  executive 
branch  and  its  legislative  and  intergovernmental  relationships.  Spring. 
Howes. 

210  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  PLANNING  (3).  Prin- 
ciples of  microeconomic  analysis  for  public  policy  planning.  Emphasis 
on  applications  of  theory  and  methods  of  economic  analysis  to  policy 
problems  in  the  public  sector.  Fall.  Faculty. 

211  MACROECONOMIC  POLICY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMICS 

(PUPA  201)  (3).  Introduction  to  the  politics  and  economics  of  macropol- 
icy.  Focuses  specifically  on  policies  to  address  unemployment,  inflation, 
long-run  decline  and  periodic  recessions,  budget  deficits,  and  balance 
of  trade  problems.  Spring.  Luger. 

214  URBAN  SPATIAL  STRUCTURE  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  principal 
theories  and  empirical  evidence  of  the  contemporary  spatial  development 
of  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States.  Topics  include  spatial  analysis 
techniques;  the  locational  behavior  of  industrial,  residential,  retail  and 
office  activities,  and  public  facility  location;  theories  of  neighborhood 
change;  the  political  organization  of  metropolitan  regions;  the  impacts 
of  demographic  and  technological  change  and  public  policies  on  urban 
spatial  form  in  residential  neighborhoods;  normative  and  future  perspec- 
tives on  urban  spatial  form.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial  development  trends 
of  a  metropolitan  area  using  census  and  other  spatial  information  sources 
is  a  course  requirement.  Fall. 


215        ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS 

(ECON  242)  (3).  Prerequisites  PLAN  214,  ECON  200.  Economics  of 
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space  and  location  plus  selected  topics  in  urban  problems,  emphasizing 
the  public  sector  and  public  policy.  Fall.  Luger. 

219  ENVIRONMENTAL  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  (ENVR  219)  (3).  Applica- 
tion of  multiobjective  programming  and  planning  techniques  to  envi- 
ronmental and  resource  management  problems.  Includes  a  review  of 
selected  management  and  planning  models  of  water  quantity  and  quality, 
air  quality,  land  use,  and  public  facilities  location.  Fall.  Whittington. 

222  PLANNING  WORKSHOP  (POLI  239)  (3).  Problem-solving,  client- 

223  based  course  designed  to  give  students  experience  in  applying  planning 
theory  and  methods  to  actual  problem  situations.  Types  of  problems 
include  growth  management,  land  use  planning,  regional  planning, 
community  development,  transit  management,  municipal  facilities  plan- 
ning, developing  areas  planning,  infrastructure  financing,  economic 
development,  and  environmental  management.  Second-year  students 
select  the  section  which  most  closely  relates  to  their  specialization.  Fall 
or  Spring.  Faculty. 

223A  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET  AND  FEASIBILITY  (BUSI  217)  (3).  Applica- 
tions workshop  focused  on  the  real  estate  development  process  in  which 
student  teams  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  an  entrepre- 
neurial, commercial,  industrial,  residential,  office,  or  mixed-use  project. 
Spring.  Malizia,  Miles. 


While  students  do  spend  much  time  in  the  classroom,  hands-on  experience  is  part  of  many 
courses  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 
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225  PUBLIC  ECONOMICS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  POLICY  (PUPA  225) 
(3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  210.  The  economics  of  the  public  sector,  including 
welfare  economics  and  cost-benefit  analysis,  principles  of  federal  finance, 
regulation,  trade,  and  related  topics.  Applies  theory  to  policy  problems. 
Spring.  Cassidy. 

226  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (3).  Introduction  to  state  and 
local  fiscal  institutions  and  analytical  tools  for  designing  and  evaluating 
fiscal  policies.  Theory  of  local  government,  public  expenditure  determi- 
nation, financial  reporting,  pension  systems,  state  and  local  taxes  and 
user  charges,  and  the  municipal  bond  market  are  covered,  stressing  the 
underlying  economic  theory  so  as  to  determine  normative  and  positive 
criteria  for  evaluating  government  policies  and  institutions.  Rigorous 
examination  of  specific  situations  commonly  encountered  by  officials 
in  state  and  local  governments.  Fall.  Cassidy. 

227  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE  II  (3).  Topics  include  munici- 
pal service  delivery  systems,  advanced  treatment  of  the  municipal  bond 
market,  tax  and  expenditure  limitations,  alternative  revenue  sources  in- 
cluding user  fees  and  development  fees,  intergovernmental  aid.  Spring. 
Faculty. 

228  URBAN  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

(3).  This  course  explores  a  wide  range  of  government  finance  issues  facing 
developing  countries  and  focuses  on  the  financial,  administrative,  and 
institutional  capacities  of  local  governments  in  LDCs  to  meet  this  fiscal 
challenge.  Spring.  Faculty. 

230  DECISION  ANALYSIS  (3).  Quantitative  techniques  for  incorporating  risk 
and  uncertainty  in  the  choice  among  policy  alternatives.  Fall.  Faculty. 

232  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  THEORY  AND  TECHNIQUES  (ENVR  282) 
(3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  210  or  equivalent.  Basic  theory,  process,  and 
techniques  of  pubhc  investment  planning  and  decision  making,  involving, 
synthesis  of  economic,  political,  and  technologic  aspects.  Theory  under- 
lying benefit-cost  analysis,  adaption  to  a  descriptive  and  normative  model 
for  planning  public  projects  and  programs.  Special  focus  on  project  eval- 
uation in  the  Third  World.  Spring.  Whittington. 

233  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LAW  AND  POLICY  (ENVR  283)  (3).  An  ex- 
amination of  the  law  of  resource  use  and  development,  its  administration 
and  underlying  policies.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  water  resources 
law,  regulatory  law,  and  natural  resource  administration.  Fall.  Heath. 

234  WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  AND  POLICY  ANALYSIS  (ENVR 
284)  (3).  Introduction  to  water  resources  planning  and  management. 
Emphasis  on  federal  and  state  water  resources  policies  and  development 
of  analytical  skills  for  identification  of  environmental  problems  associated 
with  urban  water  resources  development.  Fall.  Moreau. 
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235  ADVANCED  REMOTE  SENSING  (GEOG  277)  (3).  Computer  and 
field  work  enhancements  of  LANDSAT  data  are  emphasized  providing 
"hands  on"  experience  for  graduate  students  interested  n  remote  sensing 
speciaHzations.  Apphcations  of  LANDSAT  data  in  a  variety  of  land  use 
categories  will  promote  knowledge  and  skill  in  interpretation  and  problem 
solving  by  remote  sensing  techniques.  Spring.  Walsh. 

237  COASTAL  MANAGEMENT  POLICY  (3).  Analysis  of  national  and  state 
coastal  management,  laws,  policies,  and  programs.  Private  sector,  interest 
group,  government  agency,  and  public  roles  in  coastal  resource  alloca- 
tion. Influence  of  science,  values  and  politics.  Fall.  Brower  and  Owens. 

238  REVITALIZING  THE  CENTRAL  CITIES:  PROCESS,  PRODUCT, 
AND  POTENTIAL  (3).  Critical  examination  of  processes  of  urban  rede- 
velopment, renewal,  conservation,  preservation,  adaptive  reuse,  new 
towns-in-town  as  they  have  evolved  in  the  older  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Key  legislation,  public  policies,  and  revitalization  programs  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  are  reviewed  through  an  extensive  reading  list  and 
consideration  of  a  broad  range  of  city  studies.  Fall.  Faculty. 

239  POLICY  WORKSHOP  (POLI  239,  PUPA  239)  (3).  AppHcation  of 
theories  and  techniques  of  policy  analysis  and  planning  to  current  public 
problems  for  actual  clients.  Focus  on  design  and  execution  of  policy 
research,  and  interpretation  and  presentation  of  results.  Topics  may  vary 
from  section  to  section  and  year  to  year.  Spring.  Faculty. 

240  LAND  USE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  (3).  History,  institu- 
tional setting,  rationale  of  state  and  local  land  use  and  environmental 
policies.  Program  and  policy  frameworks,  public  and  private  actors, 
political  and  market  processes,  resource  utilization  concepts,  and  policy 
issues  in  contemporary  development  and  resource  management.  Fall. 
Burby. 

241  LAND  USE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING  (3).  Methods  of 
land  and  environmental  planning  at  urban  and  regional  scales.  Analysis 
of  land  use  and  capability,  environmental  impacts,  population  and  eco- 
nomic change,  and  infrastructure  capacity.  Preparation  of  land  use  and 
critical  areas  plans.  Spring.  Godschalk  and  Kaiser. 

242  PROJECT  AND  SITE  PLANNING  (3).  Techniques  of  site  analysis,  proj- 
ect programming,  and  arrangement  of  structures  on  the  land.  Workshop 
covering  design  and  review  of  urban  development  projects,  within  limita- 
tions of  regulatory  standards  and  market  criteria.  Fall.  Godschalk. 

244        DEVELOPMENT  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  (3). 

Coordination  of  public  powers  and  private  actions  to  implement  develop- 
ment plans  and  conserve  environmental  resources.  Regulatory,  public 
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investment,  incentive,  and  policy  instruments  used  in  land  use  and  envi- 
ronmental guidance  systems.  Fall.  Kaiser. 

245  DEVELOPMENT  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT  (3).  Methods  for  data  man- 
agement and  predictive  analysis  of  the  environmental,  transportation 
and  other  infrastructure,  fiscal,  and  social  impacts  of  land  development 
projects.  Impact  mitigation  measures  are  also  examined.  Spring.  Burby 
and  Moreau. 

251  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  AND  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  (3) . 

Fundamentals  of  real  estate  investment  analysis;  techniques  of  investment 
analysis,  including  computer  applications  and  modeling;  applications 
dealing  with  the  public  interest  in  private  investment  decisions;  the  role 
of  tax  and  other  public  policies  in  influencing  real  estate  investments; 
and  affordable  housing.  Taught  by  the  case  method.  Spring.  Stegman. 

252  HOUSING  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  (3) .  A  theory-based  course  in  hous- 
ing and  market  dynamics;  the  justification  for  government  intervention 
in  the  housing  market;  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  mortgage 
market  and  construction  industry;  the  economics  of  housing  markets 
and  housing  market  analysis;  problems  of  racial  discrimination,  substan- 
dard housing,  the  homeless,  affordability;  evaluation  of  public  policies, 
including  rent  regulations,  housing  allow^ances,  and  subsidized  produc- 
tion programs.  Fall.  Stegman. 

253  ISSUES  IN  HOUSING  MARKET-DYNAMICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN 
252  or  permission  of  instructor.  Detailed  inquiry  into  a  number  of  theo- 
retical issues  relating  to  market  dynamics;  the  formulation,  execution, 
and  evaluation  of  housing  policy.  Among  the  possible  subjects  of  investi- 
gation are  the  structure  of  the  housing  market,  filtering,  housing  costs, 
the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  construction  industry,  the  economics 
of  slums.  Spring.  Stegman. 

254  DEVELOPMENT  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION  (3).  Contemporary  meth- 
ods of  resolving  development  disputes  through  negotiation,  bargaining, 
and  mediation.  Techniques  and  skills  applicable  to  solving  controversies 
over  planning  and  implementation  of  public  and  private  development 
projects.  Fall.  Godschalk. 

255  THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  (BUST  218)  (Var.).  The  dynamics 
of  development  from  the  developer's  perspective  covering  market  research, 
marketing,  government  relations,  site  planning,  financing,  and  invest- 
ment analysis,  construction  and  project  management,  and  urban  history, 
sociology,  and  infrastructure.  Spring.  Malizia  and  Miles. 

261  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Study 
of  local  economies  as  subnational  entities  with  changing  and  volatile 
economic  structures.  Planning  strategies  to  accumulate  productive  and 
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social  capital  in  the  development  of  local  economies  and  to  distribute 
benefits  of  development  widely.  Development  concepts,  analysis,  and 
individual  appraisals  of  a  local  economy  are  stressed.  Spring.  Bergman. 

263  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  TECHNIQUES  (3).  Basic  analytical 
techniques  for  analyzing  the  development  of  local  and  regional  econo- 
mies. Topics  include  social  accounts,  indicator  construction,  location 
quotients,  export  base  multipliers,  shift-share  analysis,  regional  input- 
output  analysis,  social  and  economic  impact  analysis,  and  regional  eco- 
nomic forecasting  techniques.  Spring.  Goldstein. 

264  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  THEORY  (3).  Review  of  theories  and 
models  of  economic  development  widely  used  to  explain  and  understand 
the  development  process  at  the  local  or  regional  levels.  Theoretical  per- 
spectives supporting  a  mediated  view  of  the  relationship  between  regional 
economic  development  and  planning  in  developing  areas.  Topics  include 
economic  base  theory,  trade  theory,  location  theory  and  growth  poles, 
product  cycle  theory,  entrepreneurship  and  innovation  theories.  Fall. 
Malizia. 

266  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  (3).  Review  of  social, 
political  and  economic  theory  on  the  structure  and  function  of  local 
communities.  Modes  of  neighborhood  change  are  presented,  and  federal, 
state  and  local  programs  designed  to  support  neighborhood  revitalization 
are  described  and  critiqued.  The  role  of  nonprofit  organizations  in 
neighborhood  revitalization  is  also  considered.  A  step-by-step  process 
for  revitalizing  an  area  is  presented,  and  the  various  tools  and  techniques 
for  carrying  out  revitalization  projects  are  discussed.  Fall.  Rohe. 

267  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FINANCE  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN 
251.  Examination  of  economic  and  community  development  from  the 
strategic  and  project  perspectives.  In  depth  consideration  of  project 
financing  and  development  finance.  Other  topics  include  strategic  and 
contingency  planning,  project  management,  market  studies,  and 
feasibility  analysis.  Spring.  Malizia. 

268  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY.  This  course  begins  with 
a  discussion  of  urban  and  community  development  policy  from  the  post- 
war period  to  the  present  (Urban  Renewal,  Model  Cities,  Community 
Action,  Community  Development  Block  Grants,  etc.).  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  lessons  learned  in  implementing  these  programs.  The  course 
also  explores  several  current  community  development  issues  including 
homelessness,  urban  enterprise  zones,  the  role  of  nonprofit  organizations 
in  revitalization  efforts,  and  low-income  home  ownership  programs. 
Students  also  read  several  ethnographies  of  life  in  low-income  communi- 
ties. Spring.  Rohe. 
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269  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR  MARKET  POLICY  (3).  The  study  of 
how  employment  planning  contributes  to  an  overall  understanding  of 
planned  interventions  that  seek  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, the  size  distribution  of  work-derived  income,  and  the  equitable 
access  of  economically  active  populations  to  such  work  and  earnings. 
Spring.  Bergman. 

272  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  IN  DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES  (3).  An  examination  of  environmental  and 
resource  policy  issues  in  Third  World  countries  and  their  relation  to  eco- 
nomic development  prospects.  Topics  covered  include  deforestation, 
desertification,  fuelwood  crisis  and  alternative  rural  energy  supplies, 
river  basin  development,  watershed  management  and  soil  erosion,  rural 
water  supply,  and  pesticide  regulation.  Critical  appraisal  of  donor  agency 
activities  and  policies.  Prerequisite:  PLAN  232.  Fall.  Faculty. 

274  MICROCOMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  IN  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN- 
NING (3).  Survey  of  the  uses  and  potential  of  microcomputers  for  planning 
in  developing  countries.  Issues  covered  include  problems  of  technology 
transfer,  appropriate  technology,  design  of  training  courses,  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Lotus  1-2-3 
and  dBase  III  applications  in  financial  and  debt  management,  national 
accounts,  project  management,  development  budgeting,  and  population 
projections.  Fall.  Faculty. 

275  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  POLICIES  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

(3).  Methods  of  analyses  and  policy  issues  concerned  with  population 
growth  and  slum  and  squatter  settlements  in  Third  World  cities.  Topics 
include  demographic  techniques,  population  policies,  alternative  housing 
solutions,  such  as  public  housing  projects,  sites  and  service  schemes,  and 
squatter  upgrading,  and  other  urban  and  regional  solutions  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  urban  poor.  Spring.  Lacey. 

277  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  AND  MACROECONOMIC 
POLICY  ANALYSIS  IN  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  (3).  Review  of 
national  planning  experiences  in  developing  countries  and  the  work  of 
planning  ministries.  Includes  a  detailed  examination  of  national  develop- 
ment plans  from  selected  countries.  Survey  of  the  major  macroeconomic 
issues  confronting  developing  countries,  including  trade  and  tariff  policy, 
monetary  policy,  debt  management,  and  national  tax  policies.  Spring. 
Whittington. 

301  DESIGN  OF  POLICY  ORIENTED  RESEARCH  (3).  Logic  of  designing 
research  for  the  analysis  of  planning  problems  and  the  formulation  of 
public  policies.  Elements  of  research  design  are  examined  in  terms  of 
four  major  methods:  case  study,  survey  research,  quasi-experimental 
designs,  and  the  social  experiment.  A  detailed  design  of  a  policy-relevant 
research  study  is  required.  Spring.  Goldstein. 
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302  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  DESIGN  (3).  Prerequisite 
PLAN  301.  Practicum  on  the  application  of  social  science  reseearch  meth- 
ods to  research  questions  and  problems  developed  by  students  in  PLAN 
30L  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  craft  of  research,  including  preparation 
of  journal  articles  reporting  research  results,  and  advanced  treatment 
of  topics  introduced  in  PLAN  30L  Fall.  Burby. 

310  PLANNING  SEMINAR  (Var.).  Original  research,  fieldwork,  readings, 

311  or  discussion  of  selected  planning  issues  under  guidance  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

315  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  This  course  permits  full-time  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  who 
wish  to  pursue  independent  study  of  a  research  or  project  nature  to  do 
so  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department  faculty.  Fall  or 
spring.  Faculty. 

394        DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (credits  variable).  Faculty. 
400        GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Linda  Lacey  lectures  in  a  class  entitled  Population  and  Housing  Policies  in  the  Third  World. 
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Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure. 
S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  M.P.A.,  Texas; 

Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon. 

F.  STUART  CHAPIN,  JR  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus. 

M.C.P. ,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK    Professor. 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning, 
A.B.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch.,  Florida;  M.R.R,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 

HARVEY  A.  GOLDSTEIN  Associate  Professor. 

Director,  Doctoral  Program  in  Planning. 
Economic  and  Community  Development. 
B.S.,  Columbia;  M.A.,  M.C.P,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

JONATHAN  B.  HOWES    Research  Professor. 

Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies. 

Public  Policy  Program. 
A.B.,  Wittenberg;  M.R.R,  North  CaroUna;  M.PA.,  Harvard. 
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MAYNARD  M.  HUFSCHMIDT  Professor  Emeritus. 

B.S.,  Illinois;  M.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  Harvard. 

EDWARD  J.  KAISER  Professor  and  Assistant  Chairman. 

Director,  Master  of  Regional  Planning  Program. 
Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning. 
B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 


LINDA  LACEY  Associate  Professor. 

Planning  for  Developing  Areas. 
B.A.,  California;  M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 


MICHAEL  I.  LUGER  Associate  Professor. 

Director,  Public  Policy  Analysis  Program. 
Coordinator,  MPA  Program  in  Public  Policy. 
Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure/Public  Policy. 

A.B.,  M.PA.,  Princeton;  M.C.P,  Ph.D.,  California. 

EMIL  E.  MALIZIA  Professor. 

Housing/Economic,  Real  Estate  and  Community  Development. 

B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.R,  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 

NANETTE  V.  MENGEL    Lecturer. 

Communications. 
B.A.,  Vassar;  Ed.M.,  Harvard;  Ph.D.,  California. 


DAVID  H.  MOREAU    Professor. 

Director,  Water  Resources  Research  Institute. 
Government  Finance  and  Urban  Infrastructure/Land  Use  and 

Environmental  Planning. 
B.S.,  Mississippi  State;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 


HELZI  NOPONEN   Assistant  Professor. 

Planning  for  Developing  Areas. 
B.A.,  Temple;  M.C.P.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  California-Berkeley. 

JOHN  A.  PARKER  Professor  Emeritus. 

M.Arch,  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


WILLIAM  ROHE    Associate  Professor. 

Housing,  Real  Estate  and  Community  Development. 
B.A.,  SUNY  at  Buffalo;  M.S.,  M.R  P,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State. 


MICHAEL  A.  STEGMAN   Professor  and  Chairman. 

Coordinator,  Ph.D.  in  Public  Policy  Curriculum, 
Housing,  Real  Estate  and  Community  Development. 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  CUNY;  M.C.P,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 
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JAMES  M.  WEBB    Professor  Emeritus. 

B.Arch,  M.C.R,  California. 

SHIRLEY  F.  WEISS    Professor  Emeritus. 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning. 
A.B.,  Rutgers,  M.R.P,  North  Carolina,  Ph.D.,  Duke. 

DALE  WHITTINGTON  Associate  Professor. 

Planning  in  Less  Developed  Countries. 
A.B.,  Brown;  M.Sc,  London  School  of  Economics;  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  Texas. 


Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  Administration 

Michael  A.  Stegman,  Chair 

Department  Administration 

Bertina  Baldwin,  Administrative  Assistant 

Andrea  Boggs,  Secretary 

Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager 

Asta  Cooper,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chair 

Becky  Crane,  Secretary 

Marie  Lee,  Accounting  Technician 

Carolyn  Turner,  Secretary 

Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 

Carroll  Carrozza,  Administrative  Assistant 
Carolyn  Jones,  Secretary 
Barbara  Rodgers,  Secretary 

F.  Stuart  Chapin,  Jr.  Planning  Library 

Linda  Drake,  Librarian  of  the  Planning  Library 
Betty  Geer,  Assistant  Librarian 

Computer  Laboratories 

Bruce  Egan,  Computer  Coordinator 
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Officers  of  Administration 

The  University  of  North  CaroUna 
Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

C.  D.  SPANGLER,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.H.L.,  LL.D.,  President 

RAYMOND  H.  DAWSON,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  -  Academic  Affairs 
L.  FELIX  JOYNER,  A.B.,  Vice  President  -  Finance 

JUDITH  P  PULLEY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Vice  President  -  Planning 
NATHAN  F.  SIMMS,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  -  Student  Services 

and  Special  Programs 
JASPER  D.  MEMORY,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Vice  President  -  Research  and  Public 

Service 

WYNDHAM  ROBERTSON,  A.B.,  Vice  President  -  Communications 
JAY  M.  ROBINSON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Vice  President  -  Public  Affairs 
DAVID  G.  MARTIN,  JR.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University 
RICHARD  H.  ROBINSON,  JR.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  President 

History  of  the  University 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  comprised  of  all  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  that  confer  degrees  at  the  baccalaureate 
level  or  higher.  The  university  was  authorized  by  the  State  Constitution  in  1776, 
and  it  was  chartered  in  1789  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  at  Chapel  Hill 
in  1795.  Thereafter,  beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  established  and  supported  fifteen  other 
public  senior  institutions  in  keeping  with  Article  IX,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina  which  provides  that  the  "General  Assembly  shall  maintain 
a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
deem  wise." 

By  1969  The  University  of  North  Carolina  included  six  constituent  institutions, 
governed  by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees.  This  multicampus  University  had  its  begin- 
nings in  legislation  enacted  in  1931  that  defined  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
to  include  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  In 
the  1960s  three  additional  campuses  were  added:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

Beginning  in  1877,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  established  or  ac- 
quired ten  additional  separately  governed  state-supported  senior  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  are:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina 
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University,  and  Winston- Salem  State  University.  Then,  in  1971,  the  General  As- 
sembly redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  under  the  terms  of  that 
legislation  all  sixteen  public  senior  institutions  became  constituent  institutions 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  constitutionally  authorized  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  six-campus  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  designated  the  Board  of  Governors  and  this  body  is  by 
law  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  thirty- 
two  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  is  charged  with  "the  general 
determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs 
of  the  constituent  institutions."  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  university  is  the 
president. 

Each  constituent  institution  of  the  University  has  its  own  faculty  and  student 
body.  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  institution  is  the  chancellor,  and 
the  chancellors  are  responsible  to  the  President. 

Each  constituent  institution  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  thirteen 
members:  eight  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  elected  president  of  the  student  body  ex  officio.  (The  School  of  the  Arts 
has  two  additional  ex  officio  trustees.)  The  principal  powers  of  these  institutional 
boards  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Appendix 

RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES^ 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A  complete  explanation 
of  the  Statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  Statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes.  This  Manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  appUcation  of  this  law  are  available  for 
inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University-.  Copies  of  the  Manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the 
Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 
All  students  are  responsible  for  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Statute  and  the  Manual. 

Ever>-  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  as  to  his  or  her  length  of  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina  law 
pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must 
have  been  domiciled  in  North  Carohna  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also 
establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  incident 
to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  "Domicile"  means  one's  permanent  home  of  indefinite 
duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary'  place  of  abode;  it  is  synonymous  with  "legal  residence" 
and  is  established  by  being  physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make  that  place 
a  domicile.  To  determine  an  individual's  intent,  the  University  evaluates  his  or  her  objectively  verifiable 
conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 


Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following 
an  absence  from  the  institutional  program  which  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is 
classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior 
to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence 
prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  institution  will 
thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies  enough 
information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classification  once  assigned 
(and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established  primary  divisions  of 
the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  pubhc  institution  of  higher 
education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which 
he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on  another  institution.  The 
North  Carohna  institutions  of  higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  information 
and  classification  records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institution  (eg.,  from  an  under- 
graduate to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to 
another  and  thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student  requests 
a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 


'The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.1,  (ii)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classifica- 
tion for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification 
of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 
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Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  con- 
cerning his  or  her  residence  status  bears  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an  application 
for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events, 
becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has 
the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  these  circumstances  in  writing. 
Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary 
action. 


Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office.  Applicants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete 
a  two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants  for 
admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  further,  four-page,  residency  application.  Enrolled 
students  seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page  residency 
application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions  office  before 
the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the  final 
examination  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office  requesting  more  information  in  connection  with  that  application.  When  a  student  receives  such 
a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  receives  the  request  for  supple- 
mental information  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  information 
within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  information  within  the 
specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student's  nonresident  classification  unless  good 
cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  file  a  residency  application,  or  respond 
to  a  request  for  more  information,  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions 
decision. 

The  pamphlet  "Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes"  contains  more  details  about 
the  residency  application  process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting 
falsified  residentiary  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residentiary  information,  the  student's 
application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  re-examine  any  application 
suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence  status  retroactively 
to  the  beginning  of  the  term  with  respect  to  which  the  student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application. 
If  this  occurs  the  student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms  intervening 
between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a 
resident  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  consequences,  including  dismissal 
from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts 
which  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence 
must  produce  a  preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the 
Statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which 
are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed  guardian  in 
the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North  Carohna,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this 
state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  re- registering.  To  overcome  this  prima 
facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North 
Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person's  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina  under  the  Statute, 
this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina. 
This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person 
has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot 
and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student,  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident 
for  tuition  purposes,  receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the 
student  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state  tuition 
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differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that 
the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina 
public  institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during  which  the  student 
is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina 
legal  resident.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in 
legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or  academic  term  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may 
be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified 
a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  reestablished 
North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it.  Interested  persons  should  consult 
their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under 
this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working 
days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition 
of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request 
of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  Any 
student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing 
of  that  fact  (within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  Committee's  decision)  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee,  and  the  Chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State  Residence 
Committee. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal 
is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the 
nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she  pays 
the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  U.S.,  or  who  hold  a  visa  which  will  permit  eventual 
permanent  residence  in  the  U.S.,  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination 
of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon 
intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien 
abiding  in  the  U.S.  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamentally  incom- 
patible with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M 
visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state 
tuition  status.  For  more  details  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  Manual.  Aliens 
must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required  of  applicants 
for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference 
to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to 
a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina, 
to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the 
place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining 
domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental  statutory  requirement  that 
he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident 
status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied 
derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  person's 
spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  Federal  government  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  assigrunent  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile 
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by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident  status 
solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common 
law,  a  minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile 
of  his  or  her  father.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  child  can 
fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of 
the  minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile 
of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been 
granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she 
lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each  parent, 
in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  minor's  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  These 
common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as  set 
forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence,  subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1.  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  entitied  to  claim,  and  does  claim, 
the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed 
to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determined 
custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If,  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  a  person  would  have  been  deemed  to  be  a 
North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in 
a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision 
if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education 
not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite 
to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If,  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term,  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for 
five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative,  during  those  years,  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto 
guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes. 
If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to 
his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  to  be  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the 
law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal 
purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §7A-717, 
et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such  emancipation  is  that 
the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents; 
it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact,  been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For  more  information,  persons 
to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the  Manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition 
purposes  should  he  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  that  applications  for  classification  should  not  be  delayed  until  registration,  when  the  number 
of  applications  makes  accelerated  handling  impossible. 
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MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFITi 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services,  and  their  dependent  relatives,  who  are  not  residents  for 
tuition  purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C. 
Gen.  Stat.  §116-143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military  tuition 
benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-CH  and  must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with  his 
or  her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks 
the  benefit.  To  remain  eUgible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file  another  application 
for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  each  academic 
year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  applicant  for  the 
benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete  and  in  proper  order 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involved  in  securing  the  necessary 
affidavits  from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective  apphcants  for  the  mihtary  tuition  benefit 
are  urged  to  secure  application  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin  the  application  process 
several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate 
of  tuition  computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of 
money  payable  by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enrollment. 
Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service  member's  education  is 
being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition; 
if  the  member's  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays  an  amount 
equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational  funding,  the  amount 
of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual  must 

a.  be  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy, 
North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  be  abiding  in  North  Carohna  incident  to  active  military  duty  which  is  performed  at  or 
from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the  service  member  meets  the  conditions 
set  forth  above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they 
share  the  service  member's  North  Carolina  abode;  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  if  applicable;  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from 
the  state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments), 
he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of 
a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  and,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term  of  eligibility,  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent 
relative  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  mihtary  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  academic 
year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day  of 
exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the 
formula  used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons 
who  are  considered  "dependent  relatives"  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition 
benefit,  and  information  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  applicants 
should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September  1985).  This 
Manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  Manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library,  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room 
of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 


'The  information  in  this  section  conies  from  three  sources:  (i)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §116-143.3,  (ii)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classifica- 
tion for  Tuition  Purposes,  Revised  September  1985,  (iii)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification 
of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 
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Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  deter- 
mination made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be 
filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of 
the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer, 
who  does  not  vote  in  that  Committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  Committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice 
in  writing  of  that  fact  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt 
of  the  Committee's  decision.  The  Chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 

FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally 
identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student's  education  records  without  his  or  her  prior 
written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA  policy 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  education  records  of  a 
student,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in 
which  the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  from  an  enrolled  student's  education  records,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent, 
to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time, 
building,  and  room  number  information  from  a  student's  class  schedule  will  be  disclosed  to  the  University 
Police  to  assist  them  in  serving  the  student  with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has  been  designated  as  "directory  information": 
the  student's  name,  address,  telephone  listing,  date  and  place  of  birth,  major  field  of  study,  class,  enroll- 
ment status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time),  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and  sports, 
weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and  awards  received,  and 
the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  Examples  of  ways 
in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public  include:  names  of  students  who  receive  honors  and 
awards,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are  members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual 
commencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The  University  also  publishes  the 
Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  professional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish  directories  of 
students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  "directory  information"  made  public  without  their  prior 
consent,  must  send  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  (CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published. 
To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Directory,  this  notice  must  be 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester 
or  session  of  first  enrollment  or,  after  an  absence,  of  reenroUment.  Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until 
the  student  graduates,  ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  student  notifies 
the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  "education  records"  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations. 
They  may  not  inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recommen- 
dation placed  in  their  education  records  before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confidential 
letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  after  January  1,  1975,  if  they  have  waived 
their  rights  to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading 
or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  or  other  rights  may  request  that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and, 
if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides 
that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  or  other  rights,  the  student 
has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on  the  information  in  question  or  giving 
the  student's  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also  place  such 
a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing  if  the  student  and  the  institution  agree 
that  an  explanatory  statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  remedy.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FERPA 
rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University's 
FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01  South  Building. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie 
knife,  dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other 
weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University  campus  or  in  any  University  owned  or  operated  facility  is 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Campus  Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina  State  law  requires  that  no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  univer- 
sity in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that  the  person  has  received  the 
immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  July  1,  1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing  the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health  Service  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration 
date,  the  University  shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  30  calendar 
days  from  the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have 
not  complied  with  the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  will  be  administratively 
withdrawn  from  the  University. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy  on 
Illegal  Drugs,  effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  administrators, 
and  other  employees. 

II.  EDUCATION,  COUNSELING,  AND  REHABILITATION 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  established  and  maintains  a  program  of 
education  designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  university  community  avoid  involvement  with 
illegal  drugs.  This  educational  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  university; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's  present  accomplishments  and  future 
opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides  information  about  drug  counseling 
and  rehabilitation  services  available  to  members  of  the  university  community  through  campus- 
based  programs  and  through  community-based  organizations.  Persons  who  voluntarily  avail 
themselves  of  university  services  are  hereby  assured  that  applicable  professional  standards  of 
confidentiality  will  be  observed. 
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III.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all  actions  necessary,  consistent  with 
State  and  Federal  law  and  applicable  university  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  univer- 
sity community.  The  University's  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in  catalogs  and  other 
materials  prepared  for  aD  enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in  materials  distributed  to  faculty 
members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are  responsible,  as  citizens, 
for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a 
crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  "controlled 
substances"  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  Any  member 
of  the  university  community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment 
by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  by  the  university.  It  is  not  "double  jeopardy" 
for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  university  to  proceed  against  and  punish  a  person  for  the 
same  specified  conduct.  The  university  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding  against  a 
student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deem- 
ed to  affect  the  interests  of  the  university. 

C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  university  in  accordance  with  procedural  safeguards  appUcable 
to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees, 
as  required  by  Section  3  of  the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations  Governing  Academic  Tenure 
in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  Section  III.D  of  the  Employment  Policies 
for  EPA  Nonfaculty  Employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  regulations 
of  the  State  Personnel  Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel  Admin- 
istration Guides  (SPAG  37),  by  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  and  by  all  other 
apphcable  provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university  may  range  from  vmtten  warnings  vdth  probationary 
status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  employment.  However,  the  following 
minimum  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture, 
sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin, 
mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any 
student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall 
be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with 
intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules 
III  through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  marijuana,  anabohc  steroids,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or 
its  equivalent.^  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member, 
administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  identified 
in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90, 
the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.^ 

'Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge. 

^Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge. 
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b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  substance  identified 
in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person 
on  probation  must  agree  to  participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counsehng  program,  consent 
to  regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions,  including  a  program 
of  community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor's  designee  deems  appropriate. 
Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall  result  in  suspension  from  enroll- 
ment or  from  employment  for  any  unexpired  balance  of  the  prescribed  period  of  probation.' 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  controlled 
substances,  progressively  more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expulsion  of 
students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  has  been  charged  by  the 
university  with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended  from 
enrollment  or  employment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings 
if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  the  Chancellor's  absence,  the 
Chancellor's  designee  concludes  that  the  person's  continued  presence  within  the  university  com- 
munity would  constitute  a  clear  and  immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members 
of  the  university  community;  provided,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate 
hearing  of  the  charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible 
thereafter. 

IV.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REPORTING 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on  campus  activities 
related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus  program  and; 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who  shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about 
the  effectiveness  of  campus  programs. 


^If  this  balance  for  an  employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that  employee  shall  be  discharged. 
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Living  in  Chapel  Hill 

A  university  tov^n  of  38,000,  Chapel  Hill  combines  the  advantages  of  a  small 
community  with  the  social  and  intellectual  resources  of  a  unique  population  center 
of  300,000.  The  town  is  part  of  the  Research  Triangle,  which  ranks  first  among 
the  nation  s  100  largest  metropolitan  centers  for  the  number  of  Ph.D.  scientists 
and  engineers  per  100,000  population.  The  Triangle  includes  state  government 
in  Raleigh,  several  universities  in  Raleigh  and  Durham,  and  research  facilities 
at  Research  Triangle  Park  for  major  corporations  and  government  agencies. 

Graduate  students  frequently  participate  in  professional,  cultural,  and  intellec- 
tual activities  involving  the  three  major  universities  in  the  area  —  UNC-Chapel 
Hill,  Duke  University,  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Housing 

The  University  maintains  housing  for  single  graduate  students  in  Craige  Gradu- 
ate Center,  a  six-story  coeducational  residence  hall  on  South  Campus.  Craige 
has  single  and  double  rooms  arranged  by  a  suite  system.  Kitchens  and  lounges 
are  located  on  each  floor.  Its  other  facilities  include  a  laundry,  game  rooms,  coffee- 
house, snack  bar,  computer  terminals,  and  seminar/study  rooms. 

Meals  are  served  at  Lenoir  Hall.  Many  restaurants  are  within  walking  distance 
of  the  residence  halls  and  the  main  campus. 

The  University  also  operates  apartments  for  student  family  housing  in  Odum 
Village,  one  mile  south  from  the  center  of  campus.  Rents  are  modest,  and  early 
application  is  essential. 

The  University's  Student  Health  Service  offers  medical  and  psychological  services 
and  maintains  a  well-appointed  infirmary.  Students  who  require  specialized  ser- 
vices may  receive  them  at  UNC  Hospitals  located  on  campus,  at  standard  charges. 

Students  may  use  the  University  athletic  facilities  at  little  or  no  additional 
charge.  These  include  indoor  and  outdoor  swimming  pools,  tennis,  handball  and 
basketball  courts,  fields  for  softball  and  touch  football,  and  an  18-hole  golf  course. 

Information  about  Craige  Graduate  Center  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts  Office,  Campus  Box  5500,  Carr 
Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-5500.  Information  about  Odum  Village  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager, 
UNC  Student  Family  Housing,  Campus  Box  5510,  Community  Service  Building, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5510. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1991-1992 


Semester  Opens 

Orientation/Acad.  Counseling 

Registration 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

Fall/Spring  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

University  Day 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Holiday,  Good  Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Reading  Day 

Fall  Recognition  Ceremony 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


Fall  Semester,  1991 

Wed.,  Aug.  14 
Sun.,  Aug.  18 
Mon.-Wed.,  Aug.  19-21 
Thurs.,  Aug.  22 

Mon.,  Sept.  2 

Fri.,  Oct.  4,  5:00  RM. 

Wed.,  Oct.  9,  8:00  A.M. 

Sat.,  Oct.  12 

Wed.,  Nov.  27,  1:00  RM. 

Mon.,  Dec.  2,  8:00  A.M. 

Fri.,  Dec.  6 
Sat.,  Dec.  7 
Sun.,  Dec.  8 
Mon.-Mon.,  Dec.  9-16 


Spring  Semester,  1992 

Mon.,  Jan.  6 

Mon.-Tues.,  Jan.  6-7 
Wed.,  Jan.  8 
Mon.,  Jan.  20 

Fri.,  Feb.  28,  5:00  RM. 
Mon.,  Mar.  9,  8:00  A.M. 


Fri.,  April  17 
Thurs.,  April  24 
Fri.,  April  25 

Mon.-Mon.,  April  27-May  4 
Sun.,  May  10 


ACADEMIC  YEAR,  1992-1993 


Semester  Opens 
Registration 

Orientation/Acad.  Counseling 
First  Day  of  Classes 
Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 
Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Holiday,  Labor  Day 
Fall/Spring  Recess  Begins 
Instruction  Resumes 
University  Day 
Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 
Instruction  Resumes 


Fall  Semester,  1992 

Wed.,  Aug.  19 
Wed.,  Aug.  19 
Sun.,  Aug.  23 
Wed.,  Aug.  26 
Tues.,  Sept.  1 

Mon.,  Sept.  7 

Wed.,  Oct.  7,  5:00  RM. 

Mon.,  Oct.  12,  8:00  A.M. 

Wed.,  Oct.  12 

Wed.,  Nov.  25,  1:00  RM. 

Mon.,  Nov  30,  8:00  A.M. 


Spring  Semester,  1993 

Tues.,  Jan.  5 
Tues.,  Jan.  5 

Mon.,  Jan.  11 
Fri.,  Jan.  15 
Mon.,  Jan.  18 

Fri.,  Mar.  5,  5:00  RM. 
Mon.,  Mar.  15,  8:00  A.M. 
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Holiday,  Good  Friday 
Last  Day  of  Classes 
Reading  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


Thurs.,  Dec.  10 
Fri.,  Dec.  11 
Sat.-Sat.,  Dec.  12-19 


Fri.,  April  9 
Wed.,  April  28 
Thurs.,  April  29 
Fri.-Fri.,  April  30-May  7 
Sun.,  May  16 


SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1993 

Registration 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 
Reading  Day 
Final  Examinations 


First  Session 
Mon.,  May  17 
Thurs.,  May  20 
Fri.,  May  21 
Mon.,  May  31 

Tues.,  June  22 
Wed.,  June  23 
Thu.-Fri.,  June  24-25 


Second  Session 
Thurs.,  June  24 
Tues.,  June  29 
Wed.,  June  30 

Mon.,  July  5 
Fri.,  July  30 
Sat.,  July  31 
Mon.-Tue.,  Aug.  2-3 
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Key  Names  and  Numbers 


Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
Campus  Box  3140,  New  East  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3140 

Telephone:  (919)  962-3983       FAX:  (919)  962-2518 


Chairman   Dr.  Michael  A.  Stegman 

Assistant  Chairman  Dr.  Edward  J.  Kaiser 

Admissions  and 

Financial  Aid  Ms.  Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager 

Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  Mr.  Jonathan  Howes,  Director 

Computer  Laboratories    Mr.  Bruce  Egan,  Director 

Doctoral  Program  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Goldstein,  Director 

Joint  Degree  Programs 

Planning  and 

Business  Administration  Dr.  Emil  E.  Malizia,  Coordinator 

Planning  and  Law  Dr.  David  A.  Godschalk,  Coordinator 

Planning  and 

Public  Administration  Dr.  Michael  I.  Luger,  Coordinator 

Master's  Degree  Programs  Dr.  Edward  J.  Kaiser,  Director 

Economic  Development  Dr.  Edward  M.  Bergman,  Director 

Government  Finance  and 

Infrastructure   Dr.  Michael  I.  Luger,  Director 

Housing,  Real  Estate  and 

Community  Development  Dr.  Emil  E.  Malizia,  Director 

Land  Use  and 

Environmental  Planning  Dr.  David  R.  Godschalk,  Director 

Planning  in  Developing  Areas  Dr.  Linda  Lacey,  Director 

Planning  Library  Ms.  Linda  Drake,  Librarian 


Frequently  Called  University  Numbers 


Cashier's  Office 
Financial  Aid 


(919)  962-1368 
(919)  962-8396 
(919)  966-2611 
(919)  962-3954 
(919)  966-2281 
(919)  962-5405 


Graduate  School 
Registrar's  Office 


Student  Health  Service 
University  Housing 
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Please  note: 

No.  1043  of  the  University  Record 
Is  bound  separately. 


